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We know you will want these 
BAKING SODA also brand new folders for your classes. 
——- — And we will be glad to send them 

e Supplies carbon dioxide for to you now for use during the 
_ food preparation. ; Summer or to take your order now 


for shipment on or about September 1. “Cakes Made with Baking Soda” 
features six delicious cake recipes and two recipes for smooth, superb 
/ frostings to complement any one of them. “Modern Housekeeping with 
@ Extinguishes small grease Baking Soda” contains directions for safe, economical and efficient easy 

fires. doing of many housekeeping tasks. And “Guides to Good Looks with Bak- 
a — - ing Soda” provides a surprising number of helps and hints for health and 
@ Serves as an excellent good looks. Be sure to place your order NOW! 


dentifrice. 
a Welcome to Booth #611, AHEA Convention! 
_@ Provides a good The opportunity of greeting old friends and making new friendships is 
home remedy for : one of the nicest things about the AHEA Convention. Welcome to 
first “aid. our booth. 


e@ Emulsifies grease in household 
cleaning. 


Order FREE folders on Cakes, Housekeep- 

ing and Good Looks NOW. . . for imme- 

diate or September | delivery or both! 
Home Economics Department Nive 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA Wace (ee) 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. Your Heusehold Treasure 
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ALWAYS THE SMARTEST 


— 
O 
Crease on o's, stitch on line 
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NOW THE EASIEST 


EASIEST TO TEACH! 


Now, you and your students can make your dream of 
fashion come true. Now, novice and experienced sewer 
alike can have the good taste, individuality of design, per- 
fection of fit . .. the VOGUE LOOK they’ve always wanted, 
because Vogue Patterns are: 


EASIEST TO MARK! Whether you use tailor-tacks, 
chalk, or a tracing wheel, only with these new Vogue 
Printed and Perforated Patterns do you have a choice. 


EASIEST TO CUT! No margins to cut off .. . no blind 
cutting . .. no waste fabric . . .no margins for error! Vogue 
Patterns let you see what you're doing because they’re cut 
to the edge for accuracy. 


EASIEST TO USE! The easier-than-ever illustrated in- 
struction charts are easier to read, to follow, to understand. 
Large, clear pictures show step-by-step directions for 
making each garment. Another Vogue exclusive . . . a sup- 
plementary chart graphically defines basic sewing and 
tailoring techniques for sewing simplification. 


EASIEST TO LEARN! 


INTRODUCING A SPARKLING NEW FASHION 
SEWING PROGRAM! For use with the new Vogue 
Patterns, here’s the help you’ve wanted to bring fresh in- 
spiration to school sewing. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS: Illustrated Wall Chart, 
Teacher’s Manual, Student Handbooks, plus an illustrated 
presentation of pattern designs available for school sew- 
ing projects, 


FREE for your own use in your own size . . . one of 
Vogue’s new Printed and Perforated Patterns! Details will 
be sent to you with your teaching material. 

AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE, 8 West 40th Street, New York 18 
A division of The Condé Nast Publications Inc. Publishers of Vogue, Glamour, House & Garden, Vogue Pattern Book. 
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Which ad would you 


Deduction: vou can’: protect bananas from people, but 
bananas protect people from lots of things Bananas provude 
needed vitamins and moncrals They are the natural way two get 
energy-busiding sugars Also. they are one of the casient of 
all foods to digest. Isn't it hacky they taste so darned good? 


Clue No, 1: He mas hungry and he 
was smart. 


Clue No. 2: He got away with one of 
the mest saleable 


known 
protective foods A 


run? 


weighty pr 
It could have been Mom. She's been weight-watching lately. lems you might have. This streamlined fruit is 
Health expert that she is — she knows that a benana has _ high in vitamins, minerals and energy-building 
“satiety value” (which means it fills you up). That makes  6ars. And it's one of the easiest of all foods 
it easy to eat moderately at mealtimes . . . easy to heep digest’ Bananas 
weight down 


[ 


Poxy grandpa took it! Like many older folks, he finds that 
bananas are easy to chew, easy to digest. And they're low 
in sodium, high in the food values people of all ages need. 


i 


One of these four advertisements will appear in LIFE and 
The New Yorker magazines the week of June 30. Which do 
you think it should be? 

It took us some time to decide on the best copy approach — 
mainly because there are so many good things to say about 
bananas. They have a rich supply of protective vitamins, min- 
erals and energy-building sugars. They’re a wonderful food 
for dieters—and they're also one of the easiest foods to digest. 


infancy to old age. And they come wrapped in a nature-grown 
dustproof package. 

We narrowed the banana story down to four different copy 
approaches. Then we selected four different photographs. And, 
after careful consideration, we made our choice. Wonder if 
it’s the same one you would choose? 


P Ss Write and tell us which ad you would pick to run — A, B, C, or D. Pick the winner, and United Fruit Company 
++ vill send you an award in keeping with your status as an advertising expert. Send your choice to United Fruit 
Company, Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 


| 
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: 
Who stole gy’ Who stole 

Who stole Who stole the banana? 

. 

a 
eae heir wondertu nanas a Bananas are a “protective food” — rich in the 
Le pply of protective vitamins and min- vitamins and minerals we literally couldn't 
nature perfected way energy: cpus. 
dust proof package. nanas are one of the easiest foods in all the 
nh you lucky that they're so world to digest. Isn't it lucky that they taste 
oes tan have them any time! 80 good? UNITED FRUTT COMPANY 
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Speed it up... Normal speed action thoroughly loosens 
and removes dirt from even the grimiest work clothes. 
Gently flushes dirt out faster, with no tangling. 


Even a $90.00 nylon negligee can be dried safely in an RCA Slow it down... One third slower washing action and 


WHIRLPOOL Dryer! Delicate Fabric control automatically assures damp-dry spin safely washes all synthetics and delicate 
correct drying heat for all sheer, delicate materials. fabrics with hand-laundering gentleness. 


Look...even delicate fabrics are laundered safely in the 


RCA WHIRLPOOL WASHER and DRYER 


Washer has 2 different speeds, 2 adjustable 
time cycles...Dryer gives you 
temperature settings for all fabrics 


No more hand-laundering of delicate things. 
With an RCA WHIRLPOOL washer, you automat- 
ically select the safe washing speed, time and 
water temperature to fit any fabric. Whether 
dungarees or synthetics, the perfectly balanced 
washing action thoroughly loosens and removes 
soil, dust and grimy dirt, with a gentle action 
tailored to the washing requirements of the 
fabric. 

And, the RCA WHIRLPOOL dryers give faster 
drying than ever before! Now, regardless of 
garment or fabric, you can safely dry anything 
washable — even modern synthetics. Full range 
heat control with “tailored-to-fabric” tempera- 
ture settings maintains the safe, correct heat 
always. 

See a demonstration . . . look at all the fea- 
tures ...and you'll agree there’s nothing to com- 
pare with the RCA WHIRLPOOL washer or dryer. 


Use of trademarks ond RCA authorized by trodemork owner Radio Corporation of America 


RCA WHIRLPOOL HOME APPLIANCES are products of 


WHIRLPOOL-SEEGER CORPORATION, St. Joseph, Michigan 
WASHERS ¢ DRYERS « IRONERS + FREEZERS + RANGES + AIR CONDITIONERS * DEHUMIDIFIERS 
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Tide Washday Notes *6 


Wash blankets this modern, cundieeite way 
to keep them soft and fluffy! 


It's easy to wash wool blankets—and those made from 
synthetic fibers—when you rely on today’s fine top-load- 
ing automatic washers and a safe synthetic detergent. 


HAVE YOU GIVEN THIS INTERESTING DEMONSTRATION? 
— 


Check blanket bindings. If badly soiled, 
sprinkle on Tide, brush with a soft, wet 
brush, Fill automatic with lukewarm (100- 
110°F) water. (lukewarm water is best 
for colored blankets, since the dyes used 
cre not always “fast.") Add normal 
amount of Tide (1 to 1 ¥2 cups). Run auto- 
matic for about 1 minute, or until Tide 
is thoroughly dissolved. 


Remember these rules for the safe washing of blankets 


The less washing action the better—is a good safe for the daintiest blankets. Since automatics 
are now essential home equipment, your stu- 
dents will be glad to learn that blankets washed 
in automatics with Tide come out spotlessly 
clean and fluffy, wash after wash. 


safety rule, since it avoids possible shrinkage. 


Another good rule is to use a safe, full-sudsing 
detergent like Tide in your top-loading auto- 
matic. Laboratory tests prove Tide completely 


Tide has proved so perfectly suited for modern washing procedures that the makers 
of 25 automatics specifically recommend Tide. And, to make sure their machines 
work perfectly, give the cleanest clothes possible right from the start, the following 
manufacturers of top-loading automatics put a box of Tide in every new washer. 


ABC-O-MATIC BLACKSTONE GENERAL ELECTRIC MARQUETTE THOR 
AMBASSADOR CORONADO HAMILTON MAYTAG WHIRLPOOL 
AMC DEXTER (PHILCO) HOTPOINT NORGE WIZARD 
APEX Easy KELVINATOR ONE MINUTE ZENITH 
BARTON FIRESTONE KENMORE SPEED QUEEN 
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Stop automatic. Add blanket; sock 


* 15 to 20 minutes (depending on soil). 


Wash not more than 1 to 2 minutes. 
To extract water from blanket, set 
dial to spin. Spin for full period. Fill 
washer for rinse period. Rinse 30 
seconds. Extract water as described. 
Rinse again for 30 seconds, extract 
water once more as described. 


This is the sixth of a series of Washday Notes from Tide, America’s favorite for ovtomatic washers. Clip 
this page for reference. For reprints, write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. F., Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Obie, 


A Product of aw, 


Procter & Gamble 


a Dry in automatic dryer, following manu- 


facturer's instructions. Pull blonket firmly 
in both directions to shape it to original 
size before drying. Or dry in shady spot. 
(Avoid high wind, freezing weather or 
direct sunlight.) If possible, hang blanket 
lengthwise over 2 parallel lines, 2 or 3 
feet apart. To keep fluffy, brush dry 
blanket on both sides with stiff brush. 
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got together 


again... 


see you at Booth 407 


Come see us at Booth 407 at the AHEA Convention. We are 


looking forward to meeting you again, and we want to find 
out how we at Canco can best assist you in your program. 


On exhibit there will be educational materials and helpful 
booklets which are available for your use. 


See you at the Convention! 


@ AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Section, 100 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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FREE from FLUFFO 


Procter & Gamble’s new golden-yellow shortening ! 


Fluffo is radically different from any other shortening we have ever 
produced. It contains both hydrogenated vegetable oils and a modified 
form of meat fats. The new patented process by which they are 
produced breaks up the fat molecules and then recombines them into 
new fats by a directed molecular rearrangement. The result is a bland, 
odor-free shortening with greater plasticity, top digestibility and the 


VALUABLE 


TEACHING AIDS 
FOR 
FALL SEMESTER! 
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best keeping qualities. Fluffo blends better in batters and doughs — 


“ ‘What's Newest’ In Baking & 
Frying” is a versatile colorful 
20-page booklet. It gives basic 
information about new golden 
Fluffo. It gives helpful do’s and 
don’ts about equipment and tech- 
niques. The 30 basic recipes are 
presented in a glamour version 


“How to make a new and differ- 
ent kind of piecrust” is the sort 
of visual aid that shows your 
students “how.” Important steps 
in pastry making are clearly 
illustrated and explained. Big 
enough— 16” x 22” —to be effec- 


FREE! DEMONSTRATION SAMPLE 
OF GOLDEN FLUFFO 


You'll find Fluffo itself is a visual 
aid in teaching, because it is golden 
yellow from pure carotene (though 
it’s not a table spread, of course!) 
Because of the color contrast, the 
blending process is easy to see and 
understand. And here’s your chance 
to try it. DROP BY AND SEE US AT 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE BOOTH AT 
THE AHEA CONVENTION. 


FREE! RECIPE AND INSTRUCTION BOOKLET 


FREE! ILLUSTRATED PASTRY LESSON POSTER 


improves eating quality in the finished food. Gives foods a glorious 
golden color never possible before. 


for classroom appeal. And many 
carry suggestions for more vari- 
ations made simply by changing 
one ingredient. Full of wonderful 
teaching material . . . available 


now for early preparation of Fall 
lesson plans. ORDER AS MANY AS 
YOU NEED FOR YOUR STUDENTS. 


tive on your bulletin board, with 
the piecrust recipe included in 
the captions, plus helpful do’s 
and don'ts. A simple colorful 
introduction to a dependable 
pastry method. ORDER FREE COPY 
FOR YOUR CLASSROOM NOW! 


The Procter & Gamble Company 
Box 687, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Please send me without charge the 
following: 
——copies of illustrated Basic Pastry 
Lesson Poster (Limit: 2 per request) 
——copies of * ‘What's Newest’ in 
Baking and Frying” 
CT] 3 Ib. demonstration sample of Fluffo 


Name 
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Up! 


There’s still time for girls to enter the 


SINGER CONTEST! 


Summer vacation is no time for your girls to be day- 


dreaming—when they can make prize-winning dresses ej 

while learning to sew! al 
To be eligible for exciting prizes in SINGER’s 4thannual 

Junior Dressmaking Contest, all they do is enroll in a >i 

Teen-age Dressmaking Course at any SINGER SEWING y, 

CENTER! f 


For only $8 they'll get eight easy lessons, What’s more, 
the money they save on the dresses they make may pay 
for the course—so they can't lose! >" 


Classes are filling fast, so post this announcement today! 


Get complete rules and entry blanks at all 


g SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States and Canada 
*A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Over 3500 chances to win in SINGER’S 4th Annual Junior Dressmaking Contest! 
NATIONAL PRIZES © REGIONAL PRIZES © LOCAi PRIZES 


SENIOR DIVISION JUNIOR DIVISION PLUS a 3-day trip to New York City for the 
(girls 14-17) (girls 10-13) 4 national winners in each division and their 
mothers! 


GRAND PRIZE $1000 ) cash award | GRAND PRIZE $500 ) cashaward PLUS 33 $300 one-year scholarships for re- 
gional winners in the Senior Division who 


2nd PRIZE $750 pe 2nd PRIZE $400 a enter or are attending an accredited college 
3rd PRIZE $600 scholarship 3rd PRIZE $300 scholarship and major in home economics! 
4th PRIZE $500 fund 4th PRIZE $250 fund NOTE: Employees (and immediate families) 


of SINGER organization and its advertising 
agencies not eligible for contest, 


66 SINGER* Slant-Needle* Portables 66 SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT* Porta- Over 3500 de luxe SINGER* Scissors 


with Automatic Zigzagger (value bies with Automatic Zigzagger (value Sets for /ocal winners in both Senior and 
$239.50). First prize for Senior & Junior $181.50). Second prize for the Senior & Junior Divisions, (Senior Prize, value 


Regional winners. Junior Regional winners, $13.95, shown here.) 
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1% cups sifted all-purpose flour 


2% teaspoons double-action baking powder 


teaspoon salt 
cup shortening 


A new specialty bread for your next baking lesson 


Banana Quick Bread 


3$ cup sugar 

2 slightly beaten eggs 
1 cup mashed ripe bananas* 
(approximately 3 to 4) 


*Use fully ripe bananas ... yellow peel flecked with brown 


Sift together flour, baking powder and salt. 

Place shortening in mixing bowl and beat until 
creamy and glossy, 300 strokes by hand or 2 min- 
utes at medium speed on electric mixer. Gradually 
add sugar to shortening, beating until light and 
fluffy after each addition. Add eggs and beat until 
thick and pale lemon in color. 

Add flour mixture and bananas alternately, 


Your hostesses of tomorrow will enjoy making 
this bread. It has a fine, moist, cake-like texture 
and stays fresh-tasting up to a week in the 
refrigerator or at room temperature (keep loosely 
wrapped — do not store in an airtight container). 


blending thoroughly after each addition. 

Grease bottom only (not sides) of a loaf pan 
(approximately 4%" x 842" x 3”). Turn batter into 
pan. Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) 60 to 70 
minutes or until bread is done. 

Let bread partially cool in pan (20-30 minutes) 
before turning out onto rack. Cool thoroughly be- 
fore wrapping for storage. Makes 1 loaf. 


You can bake Banana Bread in large batches for 
freezing. It keeps moist and flavorful as long as 
four months when frozen. Why not make Banana 
Quick Bread the highlight of your next baking 
lesson? 


* * Send your name and address to: Home Economics Dept. JH 6, United Fruit Co., Pier 3, North River, N. Y. 6, N.Y. 
At the AHEA Convention, stop at booth +755 for a free sample of Banana Bread and a copy of our new booklet. 
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How many of these General Foods brands do you use and know? 


Baker’s Angel Flake Coconut Baker’s Cocoa Baker’s Chocolate Chips 
Baker's Instant Baker’s Premium Chocolate Baker’s Premium Shred Coconut 
Baker’s Southern Style Coconut Gaines Canned Dog Food Gaines Dog Biscuits 
Gaines Meal and Cubes German’s Sweet and Dot Chocolates Jack & Jill Cat Food 

La France & Satina Log Cabin Syrup Minute-man Instant Frosting Mix 
Birds Eye Concentrates Birds Eye Fish Fillets Birds Eye Fish Specialties 
Birds Eye Fruits Birds Eye Pies Birds Eye Potatoes Birds Eye Poultry 
Birds Eye Vegetables 40-Fathom Fish Fillets 40-Fathom Fish Specialties 
Calumet Baking Powder Certo Sure-Jell D-Zerta 
Instant Swans Down Cake Mixes Jell-O Gelatin Jell-O Instant Puddings 
Jell-O Puddings & Pie Fillings Jell-O Tapioca Puddings Minute Rice 
Minute Tapioca Swans Down Cake Flour Instant Maxwell House Coffee 
Instant Sanka Maxwell House Coffee Sanka Yuban Coffee 
Good Seasons Salad Dressing Mix Kool-Aid Kool-Shake 
Coffee Flavor Instant Postum Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes 
Instant Postum Post 40% Bran Flakes Post Cornfetti Post Raisin Bran 
Post Sugar Crisp Post Sugar Rice Krinkles Post Tens Post Toasties Corn Flakes 
Postum Post Wheat-Meal Treat-Pak 


FRANCES BARTON 


General Foods Consumer Service Department, White Plains, N. Y. 
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doings’ booth 


GF 


So many interesting things will be going on at the General Foods booth, 
we do hope you'll make a point of stopping by. For instance. . . 


Let us send you some General Foods printed material . . . information that 
will make your job easier and more fun. 


And be sure to put down your name to receive a gift box of new products. 


Register here and receive a copy of G-F’s brand-new guide to meals and 
menus: “The Home Meal Planner.” 


Step this way for your Frances Barton gift. 
We'll serve a different General Foods beverage every half day. 


And, besides a lot of stimulating ideas about homemaking, there’ll be a 
warm welcome for you from Frances Barton and her associates. And a great 
big “thank you” for your loyalty to our General Foods products. 
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Suggested Revision of Constitution 


and Bylaws 


The May Journat presented proposed revisions 
of the AHEA constitution and bylaws. The two 
major revisions are related to the method by which 
the constitution and bylaws can be amended and 
the question of increased dues which was tabled 
at the Minneapolis meeting. 

According to the current constitution and by- 
laws, all Association members attending the 1956 
annual business meeting of the Association in 
Washington may vote on the proposed revisions. 
Although the May Journat carried an explanation 
of the proposed revisions, further information may 
be helpful to you. 

Revision of the articles on amendments of the 
constitution and bylaws provides for revision by 
mail ballot. Acceptance of this revision means 
that a mail ballot stating proposed revisions would 
be mailed directly to each member of the Associa- 
tion rather than presenting the proposed revisions 
at the annual business meeting for vote of the 
members in attendance. The proposed revision 
stipulates that a two-thirds vote of the mail bal- 
lots returned will be necessary to amend the consti- 
tution or the bylaws. 

The officers hope that, if this proposal is ac- 
cepted, ballots carrying proposed revisions for the 
constitution and bylaws can be mailed with the 
ballots for the election of Association officers. Ob- 
viously, the cost would be less if the two ballots 
are included in one mailing. Proposed revisions 
adopted at the 1956 meeting become effective for 
the fiscal year 1956-57. 

A proposed revision to increase dues, presented 
at the Minneapolis meeting in 1955, was tabled 
for one year. The question of who should vote on 
the amendments to the constitution and bylaws 
developed at the Minneapolis meeting when the 
proposal for increased dues was under discussion. 
The members at the final business and council 
meeting in Minneapolis requested the constitution 
and bylaws committee to “recommend changes to 
insure more equal representation of members.” 


The proposal to vote by mail ballot is the com- 
mittee’s answer to this request. 

Assuming that the proposal to vote by mail bal- 
lot is accepted, it would, therefore, seem logical 
for the members present at the annual business 
meeting to consider the possibility of postponing 
the vote on increased dues until the proposed revi- 
sions covering dues can be referred to the total 
AHEA membership by mail ballot. 

If the members adopt the new method for amend- 
ing the constitution and bylaws and act to have 
the question of dues presented by mail ballot in 
early 1957, a change in dues could be effective for 
1957-58 if the answer is known by the time the 
1957-58 bills are mailed. 


“Where does my $5 go?” is a question often 
asked by AHEA members. First, it may help you 
to know that $3 of every AHEA member's dues 
is allocated to the costs of printing and distribut- 
ing the Journat and, too, for obtaining JourRNAL 
ads. The other $2, plus the income from all other 
sources, goes to support all the other Association 
activities: office expenses, building operating ex- 
penses, salaries and social security taxes, publica- 
tions other than the JournaL, Association promo- 
tion, annual meeting, travel, section and committee 
programs, affiliations, and finally, replacement and 
maintenance reserve for the headquarters build- 
ing. 

A study of the Journa through the years will 
reveal the many Association activities conducted 
by standing and special committees, subject-matter 
and professional sections, the headquarters office 
and the Association representatives to the many 
organizations with which the Association is affili- 
ated. 

It is difficult to list specifically the gains which 
the Association has made during the past several 
years. However, with the help of every member 
the Association has deepened as well as widened 
the quality of its services to members and to our 
profession. Our influence as a professional associa- 
tion is wider and more firmly felt; our prestige is 
greater and more generally recognized. These qual- 
ities, intangible as they are, have had a direct 
bearing on the influence and prestige of every home 
economist and likewise our profession. 


For the complete agenda of the annual business 
meeting see page 434.—Mr_prep Horton. 
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Costume and Culture 


EXTILES and clothing have been important 
commodities for barter since history began. 


At first they were exchanged between neighbors or 
within communities. Gradually workmen who made 
these products began to band together and form 
guilds. These groups sold their wares in wider 
areas—sometimes throughout a whole country. The 
first guild to be established in Europe was the 
Weavers Guild. 

With the rise of factories, international trade 
or trade between countries began. Some of the 
most interesting tales of history describe the fine 
cloth brought by camel caravan from East to West 
or the beautiful oriental fabrics with which the 
ships of the East India Company were laden. 
These ships sailed in Queen Elizabeth's day. In 
1955 this international trade in fiber and fabric is 
still one of the most important sources of income 
for many countries of the world. 

Not only are these commodities important from 
the economic standpoint but they form constant 
outlets for the artistic urges, the spiritual forces, 
and the cultural patterns of the people who create 
them. The clothes people wear give information to 
those who wish to understand them. The costume 
of a group indicates many facts about the country 
itself—the geographical and climatic conditions, the 
government and the general standard of living of 
the population. Clothes tell us what is important 
to people. In these days when international under- 
standing is vital to the world, it is our duty to use 
every resource to gain a sympathetic knowledge 
of people, why they think and act as they do, and 
an acceptable means of helping them attain both 
the material and spiritual necessities of life. 

The economic importance of textiles and clothing 
cannot be overlooked in building up our under- 
standing of the place of clothing in various cultural 
patterns. Even to people who grow, spin and 
weave fiber into cloth at home, the cost in land 
and labor is high. Perhaps we can digress here to 
consider this important aspect. 


JOURNAL OF 4 


Katharine Holtzclaw 


Dr. Holtzclaw, now home economist with the 
International Cooperation Administration in 
Washington, D. C., has served in the govern- 
ment’s international programs since _ shortly 
after the close of World War II. This article 
is based on her talk to the Eastern Regional 
Conference of College Teachers of Textiles 
and Clothing in Atlantic City in October 1955. 


The World Supply of Textiles and Clothing 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations has made a start in determining 
the present deficiency in fibers and clothing in the 
world. Its economists believe that clothing mate- 
rials are ample only with about 15 per cent of the 
people on earth (the United States, Canada, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Western Europe, Australia, and 
New Zealand). Areas of major dearth are South 
and Central America, East and Southeast Europe, 
Russia, China, India, Southeast Asia, and Africa. 
The world’s output of fibers should be increased 
about 25 per cent to bring the per capita consump- 
tion up to ten pounds per year. This is one-fourth 
of the present per capita standard in the United 
States. The survey was made in 1954 and takes into 
consideration both natural fibers and those which 
are manufactured. 

Scarcity of fiber is not the only factor in meet- 
ing clothing needs. In many countries of the world 
the very low income of the average family prevents 
people from buying those textiles that are available. 
Economists in the majority of the underdeveloped 
countries report the income of the vast majority as 
the equivalent of $80 to $120 per year. Our cloth- 
ing expenditures in the United States average from 
12 to 15 per cent of our incomes. In 1954, our aver- 
age gross family income was $4200. People of Great 
Britain and Germany spend about 10 per cent for 
dress. It seems likely that in regions with a primi- 
tive economy and with a low annual income, whole 
families may not be able to buy more than $8 to 
$12 worth of cloth per year. 
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Textiles and International Trade 


Most textiles are produced directly through the 
agricultural industry or are subsidiary to it. Cotton 
and linen are pure vegetable fibers, and wool and 
silk are animal in origin. But we cannot have wool 
without pastures and other food for sheep, nor 
silkworms without mulberry leaves. Even the 
minor textiles—jute, hemp, ramie, pifia or pine- 
apple fiber—are vegetable in origin. Artificially 
produced fibers are, in general, made from products 
which are produced on the land—cotton linters and 
wood. This factor is important for the economy of 
the world because the majority of people of the 
underdeveloped countries secure their livelihood 
through agriculture. 

Two factors make for the importance of inter- 
national trade in fibers. The first of these is that 
certain fiber production is limited to definite regions 
of the world. For example, 80 per cent of cotton, 
the textile used in greatest quantities, is produced 
in only four countries. Japan, Italy, and India sup- 
ply 70 per cent of the world’s silk. Wool is grown 


The spirit of gaiety and love of life are expressed in the 
Mexican costume—bright colors and ornaments are 
typical of the dress of both men and women. Symbols 
of the ancient Aztec civilization are retained in the 
man’s costume through the zerape or shawl which he 
wears on his shoulder and in the embroidery of the 
woman's blouse. The influence of the Spanish con- 
querors of Mexico is also seen. This is especially 
noticeable in the man’s hat and the woman's full skirt 
and petticoats. 


Pan American Union 


Both photographs by ANKBEKS 


Left above. The Egyptian woman envelopes herself in a 
large, dark mantle and covers her head with a veil 
when she is out of doors. Until recently her face was 
covered in public, but this is rarely done today. The 
veil is worn over a turban which is studded with beads 
or jewels. 

Right above. This costume of Afghanistan is known 
as the charderie. It originated many centuries ago as 
a means of protecting women against the approaches 
of invaders who entered the country. Tradition still 
demands that the upper class woman wear the 
charderie on the street and in the presence of men out- 
side of her family. The intricate handwork on this 
garment exemplifies not only the skill of the women but 
the large amount of leisure time available to them. 


in many countries, but Australia and New Zealand 
are by far the largest producers. In like manner, 
flax is grown and processed largely in two or three 
European nations. The second factor which creates 
a demand for fibers on the international market 
is the limited substitutability of one textile for 
another. No fabric is so warm as wool; none so 
beautiful as silk; none so cheap or cool as cotton 
nor so absorbent as linen. Thus those nations which 
cannot grow the fibers needed or demanded, buy 
from those that can. The United States produces 
no silk and little linen, and consequently this coun- 
try imports raw silk from the East and linen from 
Europe. Artificial fibers, because of their versatility 
and because they are relatively inexpensive, are 
being used a great deal today. However, the 
natural fibers continue to be of great importance 
in world trade. 
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Every day almost every ship that sails from one 
port to another is laden with goods of various 
kinds which are used for exchange. In the under- 
developed countries, production is so low, process- 
ing of goods so poor, or marketing facilities so 
inadequate that trade with other nations is cur- 
tailed. Here the government must limit its imports 
to the barest necessities, and the ple—because 
they do not have enough to sell—do without. This 
doing without means not only inadequate food, 
clothing, and shelter but also scarcity of those 
facilities which a progressive country must possess 
in order to carry on trade—roads, bridges, means 
of transportation for products, health facilities, and 
schools. 

Trade within each country is important. If a 
country could be entirely self-sufficient the people 


Bright colors and conspicuous designs in the Japanese 
kimono are worn by young women. Older women wear 
more subdued colors. Details of the costume features 
indicate the rank of the family. People of the nobility 
often have a small crest painted on the back of the 
kimono. The obi, or sash, is of great importance in the 
costume and the manner in which it is tied has definite 
significance. The fibers used in the fabrics and the 
fabrics themselves tell a good deal about the develop- 
ment of the textile industry in the various countries. 


ANKERS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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would not want. But no country in this modern 
world can produce the variety of things it needs. 
Each must depend on getting many commodities 
from its neighbor. This fact, in our highly indus- 
trialized society and in this period of world com- 
petition is one which is of the gravest importance 
to those of us who work for peace on earth. People 
who have given up hope of obtaining the neces- 
sities of life become dissatisfied. They often feel 
that any change would be better than what they 
have. They are the ones who accept communism 
or other violent changes. 

And now from this consideration of the signifi- 
cance of textiles and clothing in international 
progress and international relations today, let us 
return to our discussion of why our neighbors wear 
the clothes they do. 


There has been a revival of interest in the use of the 
national costume of Switzerland during the past few 
decades. Now, for festive occasions, the women of 
every province proudly wear the dresses whose origin 
dates back for hundreds of years. Ordinary “Western” 
dress is usual for general wear. These women, from 
the Canton of Lucerne, wear warm wool skirts, beau- 
tifully ornamented bodices, and practical washable 
blouses. The large brimmed hats that tie under the 
chin and the interesting silver jewelry are typical. 


Swiss National Tourist Office 
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Understanding People through Their Dress 


Textiles and clothing tell a fascinating story. 
It is the story of man’s development from the sav- 
age through civilization. It is the history of man’s 
innate desire to satisfy his love of adornment. In 
the textiles and clothing which have been worn in 
ages past and in those which are in use today, 
people have expressed their innermost feelings— 
their status, their customs, traditions, and many 
of the events of their lives and history. 

We in the United States show in our costumes 
many customs whose origins are lost in history. 
For example: white is the color for a bride; black 
is for mourning; certain religious groups are recog- 
nized by their simple dark costumes; we use a 
buttonhole in the lapel of a man’s coat. This had 
significance in the past, but few, today, know its 
purpose. Current events are illustrated in our dress 
each season. When we were at war, accessories of 
red, white, and blue evidenced our patriotism. 
When an important figure comes into the limelight 
we copy any unusual garment which he may wear. 
An example of this is the Lindbergh flying jacket 
or the Prince of Wales morning coat. If a certain 
country is much in the news we are likely to find 
designs both in textiles and in clothing similar to 
those of that country. Recently the sari from India 
has been the inspiration for certain types of dresses 
for women here in the United States. Because our 
country is the melting pot for many people who 
have sought democracy, we all use what is known 
as Western dress. This dress varies only in detail 
with rich or poor. This uniformity in general design 
is perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the 
Western dress. It shows our strongest belief—that 
all men were created equal. 

As the world gets closer together more and more 
people are adopting Western clothing. This is 
especially true in cities where international con- 
tacts are frequent. Many other people of these 
countries, however, continue to cling to their 
national costume. It is with these groups, where 
the mores are so strong, that we have this most 
excellent resource for understanding people through 
the clothes they wear. 
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A study of a few costumes from some of the 
countries will give an idea of some of the customs 
and beliefs which those people who wear them 
hold dear. 

Not only does the way the costume is made 
tell us about people but we learn many things 
from a study of the textile itself: the way it is 
woven, the colors used, the motifs of design. The 
jewelry and other accessories tell a story—and one 
which we and the students we teach should know 
if we are to acquire an understanding of inter- 
national and human relations. 


Summary 


Two problems face the agencies of the world 
which are concerned with helping the under- 
developed countries secure the necessities of life. 
One is that of teaching the people to produce 
more of the needed commodities. The second is 
that of raising the income of the majority to the 
level that the country can buy what it cannot 
produce. The solving of the first of these problems 
will, to a great extent, solve the second. Both 
national and international organizations believe 
that the giving of technical information to the 
backward countries is doing much and will do 
more to help the people of the world help them- 
selves attain freedom from want. These organiza- 
tions are bringing students and leaders from the 
less developed countries to the more developed 
to learn the modern technical skills. We are send- 
ing advisers to these countries in order to help 
governments solve their problems. This we call 
technical co-operation. This co-operation is not 
charity. It is good business. A strong nation is an 
asset to its neighbors. 

Technical co-operation does not mean that only 
one side gives. We all give. Increased buying 
power, national and international, is only one of 
the good results of this interchange. We are all 
broadening our social values and appreciations. 
We are changing our attitudes. We are all differ- 
ent people because we have studied together tex- 
tiles and clothing and because we have learned to 
know some of our neighbors around the world. 


Program in Foreign Relations Education 


The Ford Foundation has granted an award of $125,000 to the North Central 
Association for the development of an experimental program in foreign rela- 
tions to be carried out in the nation’s secondary schools, the Association has 
announced. Among the objectives of the program are stimulation of interest 
in fureign affairs, better understanding of basic foreign policy, and preparation 


of materials. 
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HILE girls and boys may be taught the 
principles of money management, the ex- 
periences they have in acquiring and in spending 
money will influence their ability to translate these 
principles into desirable practices in adolescence 
and adulthood. This paper presents information 
concerning the experiences of a group of adoles- 
cents in acquiring and in spending money from 
three sources and compares actual with recom- 
mended practices in the use of these sources. 

Data for this study were obtained from girls 
and boys attending the 35th annual state 4-H Con- 
vention held on the Davis campus of the University 
of California from August 29 to September 2, 1955. 
Since attendance at the convention was in propor- 
tion to the 4-H membership in the counties, those 
attending were representative of 4-H membership 
in the state. Selection was limited to active, success- 
ful members 12 years of age or older. Those 
selected were divided into six groups so that all 
could participate in each of the demonstration and 
action programs. 

To obtain the information for this study ques- 
tionnaires were distributed in each of the groups 
to the adolescents attending the home economics 
demonstration. Because of the great variation in 
age—12 to 20 years—verbal directions and a ques- 
tion period were used to obtain uniformity in 
interpretation of the questionnaire. Only the re- 
sponses from the 738 adolescents in grades 8 through 
12 have been used.* 


1 Incomplete questionnaires from 23 adolescents in grades 
8 through 12 were excluded. In addition, questionnaires 
from 28 adolescents in grade 7 and from all adolescents who 
had completed the twelfth grade were excluded. 


Spending Money of Adolescents 


TABLE | 
Sources of spending money of 738 adolescents by school grade 


Marilyn Dunsing 


Dr. Dunsing is an assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics at the University of California, Davis. 


Sources of Spending Money 


Information was obtained from the 4-H members 
concerning spending money from three sources, 
namely, an allowance, irregular-earnings, and a 
dole. The respondents were classified by these 
sources. The allowance category consisted of 
adolescents who received a fixed amount of money 
from their parents at regular intervals. They might 
also receive money from the other two sources. 
The irregular-earnings category consisted of adoles- 
cents who earned varying amounts of money work- 
ing for parents or for others. They might also 
receive money from a dole but not from an allow- 
ance. The dole category consisted of adolescents 
who received irregular amounts of money from 
their parents without any work being required in 
exchange and who did not work for others. They 
did not receive money from the other two sources. 
Each of the 738 adolescents was, therefore, in- 
cluded in one and only one of the three categories. 

The irregular-earnings category was the most 
common source of spending money; the number in 
this category was nearly twice that in the allowance 
group. The distribution in these categories was 
as follows: irregular-earnings, 61 per cent; allow- 
ance, 31 per cent; and dole, 8 per cent. Distribu- 
tions by school grade were similar. (Table 1.) 

The sexes were distributed differently in the 
three categories. A larger percentage of girls than 
of boys obtained money from an allowance and 
from a dole—38 per cent as compared with 21 per 


SCHOOL 
GRADE 


ALLOWANCE 


number 


738 


147 51 
_ 220 74 
10. 173 52 
1l.. 122 


76 


IRREGULAR 
EARNINGS 


IRREGULAR 
DOLE ALLOWANCE : 
. EARNINGS 


number 


number 
446 


per cent 
31 


per cent j 


61 


61 


127 9 | 36 
108 13 

74 9 32 61 7 

4 20 75 5 


number | | | per cent 
All grades |_| 231 
405 
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cent, and 11 per cent as compared with 4 per cent, 
respectively. Conversely, a larger percentage of 
boys than of girls obtained money from irregular- 
earnings—75 per cent as compared with 51 per cent. 
These differences between the sexes were similar 
by school grade. 

More detailed information concerning the allow- 
ance and irregular-earnings as sources of spending 
money follows. 


Allowance as a Source of Spending Money 


Girls. From the 172 girls who received an allow- 
ance information was obtained concerning the 
frequency, amount, condition for receiving, and 
disposition of the allowance. The findings were: 

1. The allowance was most frequently received 
on a weekly basis. For all grades the frequency 
of receipt was as follows: weekly, 66 per cent; 
bi-weekly, 6 per cent; and monthly, 28 per cent. 
Differences existed, however, between the grades; 
for the eighth grader the weekly allowance was 
typical but for the twelfth grader the allowance 
was received most frequently on a monthly basis. 
(See table 2. ) 

2. The average weekly allowance increased in 
amount from grades 8 through 12 as follows: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY 


GRADE ALLOWANCE *® 
8 $0.95 
9 1.64 
10 2.25 
ll 3.01 
12 3.62 


* The average weekly allowance was obtained first by 
putting the weekly, bi-weekly, and monthly amounts on an 
annual basis and then by converting the figure to a weekly 
amount. 


In the upper grades there was a tendency for 
those on a monthly allowance to receive a larger 
annual sum than did those on a weekly allowance. 

3. The customary practice was for the allowance 
to be earned; 80 per cent of the girls were ex- 


TABLE 2 
Frequency of allowances for 172 girls by school grade 
pene WEEKLY | BI-WEEKLY | MONTHLY 
per cent per cent per cent 
All grades... ... 66 6 28 
_ 78 3 19 
62 6 32 
72 7 21 
ll 61 7 32 
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pected to do certain tasks around the house or 
farm. More adolescents in the lower than in the 
upper grades were required to earn their allow- 
ance. The percentages were: 


EARNED ALLOWANCE 


GRADE per cent 
8 92 
9 80 
10 77 
ll 77 
12 64 


4. Of the girls who were required to work for 
their allowance, 93 per cent had specific household 
tasks to perform. Doing dishes and cleaning house 
were most frequently mentioned. In addition, 37 
per cent of the girls had specific farm tasks to 
perform. Caring for animals was most frequently 
mentioned. These relationships were similar by 
school grade. 

5. The majority of the 172 girls spent their 
allowance for frequently purchased, less expensive 
items of personal use such as candy and beverages, 
movies, gifts, and minor items of clothing. (See 
table 3.) Only at the twelfth grade level did the 
allowance appear to be spent more frequently for 
major items of personal use. 

6. Part of the allowance had on occasion been 
saved by 85 per cent of the girls for the purpose 
of purchasing more expensive items. A majority 
used the savings to purchase skirts, dresses, shoes, 
and other major items of clothing. The percentages 
were similar by school grade. 

7. Ninety per cent of the girls were free to dis- 
pose of their allowance as they saw fit. Although 
parents offered advice, the girls were responsible 
for making the final decision. A larger percentage 
in the upper than in the lower grades had complete 
freedom in the disposition of the allowance. The 
percentages were as follows: 


FREEDOM IN DISPOSITION 
OF ALLOWANCE 


GRADE per cent 
8 74 
9 86 
10 95 
ll 97 
12 96 


8. Of all girls who received an allowance, 63 per 
cent obtained additional spending money from 
irregular earnings. This money came from baby- 
sitting and from household, farm, and other types 
of work. Baby-sitting was mentioned by 42 per 
cent of the girls. Household and farm tasks were 
mentioned by 21 and 23 per cent, respectively. 
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It was not uncommon for the girls to receive extra 
money for doing household and farm tasks in 
addition to those required to earn their allowance. 
Other tasks such as clerking and waiting on tables 
were mentioned by 25 per cent. The relationships 
were similar by school grade. 

Boys. Information concerning the allowance was 
obtained from 59 boys. Because of the small num- 
ber of cases this information will not be presented 
in detail. Compared with the 172 girls, the find- 
ings for the 59 boys were essentially the same with 
respect to the frequency (see finding 1 for the 
girls ), condition for receiving (finding 3), and dis- 
position of the allowance (findings 5 and 7). While 
the average weekly allowance was somewhat 
smaller for boys than for girls, the larger per- 
centage of these boys in the lower grades may be 
the explanation for this difference. 

Of the boys who were required to earn their 
allowance, 96 per cent had specific farm tasks to 
perform. In addition, 26 per cent had specific 
household tasks to perform. (See finding 4 for the 
girls.) A somewhat smaller percentage of boys 
than of girls had on occasion saved part of their 
allowance—74 per cent as compared with 85 per 
cent. The majority of boys indicated that savings 
were used to purchase sports equipment. Of those 
receiving an allowance, a larger percentage of boys 
than of girls obtained spending money from irregu- 
lar earnings—83 as compared with 63 per cent. 


Irregular Earnings as Spending Money 


Girls. From the 232 girls who did not receive 
an allowance but who earned spending money, in- 
formation was obtained concerning type of work. 
The percentages most frequently mentioned were: 


TYPE OF WORK PER CENT 
Baby-sitting 40 
Farm 33 
House 30 
Other 27 


In general, the percentage relationships were 


SPENDING MONEY OF ADOLESCENTS 


TABLE 3 
Use of the allowances of 172 girls in purchasing selected items, by school grade 
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similar by school grade. One exception was the 
tendency for the percentage doing housework to 
be larger and the percentage doing farm work to 
be smaller in the lower than in the upper grades. 
Another exception was for the percentage doing 
“other” work to be much higher for girls in the 
twelfth grade than for those in the other grades— 
53 per cent as compared with an average of 23 
per cent. This difference in the importance of 
“other” work may explain why the percentage 
receiving an allowance was lower for girls in the 
twelfth grade than for those in the other grades. 
Boys. The information obtained from the 218 
boys indicated that 93 per cent earned money by 
doing various kinds of farm work. There was a 
tendency for the percentage working for non-family 
members to be larger in the upper than in the lower 


grades. 
Actual and Recommended Practices * 


Allowance. From an educational point of view 
it is desirable for the adolescent in this age group 
to receive at least a portion of his share of the 
family income in the form of an allowance. It is 
the only source of spending money that, through 
the years, provides a continuing experience in using 
money and thereby enables the adolescent gradu- 
ally to assume increasing responsibility in spending 
money for his personal needs. Consequently, the 
allowance compared to earnings and the dole 
provides the adolescent with greater opportunity 
for obtaining experiences in planning and choice 
making. Although it is recommended that all 
adolescents receive an allowance, only 38 per cent 
of the girls and 21 per cent of the boys received 
spending money in this form. 


?For a discussion of recommended practices, see 
especially Smonte M. and Benjamin C. Gruenserc, Par- 
ents, Children, and Money. New York: The Viking Press, 
1933; Money Management: Children’s Spending. Chicago: 
Household Finance Corporation, 1955. 


SNACKS: 
CANDY 
BEVERAGES 


SCHOOL 
GRADE 


CHURCH MOVIES 


MAJOR ITEMS 
OF EVERYDAY 
CLOTHING 


MINOR ITEMS 
OF EVERYDAY 
CLOTHING 


DRESS-UP 
CLOTHING 


per cent per cent per cent 
72 60 
: 67 45 45 
45 74 71 
60 85 68 
tt ws 52 79 52 


71 


per cent per cent per cent 


38 30 
61 55 33 27 
71 60 43 29 
60 75 33 33 
62 66 38 28 
50 43 


12... 57 = 57 | 
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The extent to which the advantages of the allow- 
ance are realized depends on the practices adopted 
by parents in its use. The findings presented above 
indicate that most of the actual practices are in 
agreement with those generally recommended by 
educators. The one exception is the customary 
practice of requiring the adolescent to earn the 
allowance by performing certain household and 
farm tasks. The prevailing opinion is that the 
adolescent's status as a member of the family car- 
ries with it the responsibility of sharing routine 
household and farm tasks with other family mem- 
bers; as such, the tasks should be performed with- 
out consideration of pay. In addition, the adoles- 
cent’s status is felt to carry with it the right to a 
share of the family income for personal needs. 
Hence, the allowance should be received uncon- 
ditionally. 

While not inconsistent with recommended prac- 
tices the use of the allowance to cover only part 
of the adolescent's needs indicates that the value 
of the allowance as an educational device is not 
fully realized. The prevailing opinion is that over 
the years the allowance should cover an increasing 
number of personal needs and that sometime dur- 
ing the high school period it should become 
comprehensive. 

Earnings. The adolescent's experiences should 
include the earning as well as the spending of 
money. Only by earning will the adolescent have 
the opportunity of learning the value of money 
in terms of time and effort. Seventy-five per cent 
of all girls and 92 per cent of all boys obtained part 
of their spending money from earnings. For this 
age group earnings should not, however, take the 
place of money received from an allowance but 
rather should supplement it. Of those who earned 
money only 32 per cent of the girls and 19 per 
cent of the boys also received an allowance. 

Whether the earning experience provides the 
adolescent with a realistic understanding of the 
value of money in terms of time and effort will 
depend on the type of work performed. The 
recommended practice is to pay for those house- 
hold and farm tasks which an outsider would 
ordinarily be hired to do but not for those which 
would ordinarily be done by members of the family. 
The majority of the specific tasks mentioned by 
adolescents in the irregular-earnings category were 
of the latter type; for the most part these tasks 
were the same as those mentioned by adolescents 
who were required to earn their allowance. The 
fact that the former group received its spending 
money from irregular earnings rather than from an 
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allowance did not automatically provide those in 
the group with an opportunity of obtaining the ex- 
perience associated with the earning of money. 
Judging from the tasks mentioned, the only group 
having an opportunity to learn the value of money 
in terms of time and effort consisted of those 
adolescents receiving an allowance who obtained 
additional spending money from irregular earn- 
ings. 

Dole. The dole is not recommended as a means 
of providing all or even a major part of the spend- 
ing money for this age group. While its use as the 
only source of spending money is infrequent, it is 
an important source of money for many of the 
adolescents in the irregular-earnings category. As 
a result of the practices generally used in making 
money available from the dole, the adolescent 
merely goes through the motions of spending while 
the decisions as to how and for what the money 
shall be spent are made by the parents. Under 
these conditions the dole provides the adolescent 
with the opportunity of obtaining the beginning 
experiences in learning to use money but not the 
planning and choice-making experiences which pre- 
cede the actual spending of money. 


Summary and Implications 


For this age group the most favorable oppor- 
tunities of obtaining experiences in the use of 
money will be provided if the adolescent (1) 
receives an allowance which covers an increasing 
number of personal needs and which eventually 
becomes comprehensive, (2) supplements it with 
earnings from appropriate types of work, and (3) 
receives a dole which at first is granted for personal 
needs not covered by the allowance but which after 
the allowance becomes comprehensive is granted 
only for emergencies. The findings indicate that 
actual practices in the use of the three sources did 
not provide these adolescents with the most favor- 
able opportunities. 

These practices appear to reflect the attitude of 
parents toward money. Consequently, to reduce 
and eventually to eliminate differences between 
actual and recommended practices, it would be 
necessary to adopt a program aimed at educating 
not only the adolescents but also their parents. 

For teachers of money management the value 
of having actual practices conform to recommended 
ones is apparent if learning experiences in the 
classroom are to provide the greatest amount of 
transfer to situations involving the spending of 
money in adolescence and the managing of income 


in adulthood. 
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Planning Ahead in Textiles and Clothing 


From the textiles and clothing group within the American Home Economics 
Association as often as from any other group comes the cry for home economists 
with advanced degrees to fill positions in research and administration. Some facts 
to authenticate this cry, some of the reasons for it, and some suggestions for a 
solution to the problem are presented here in this symposium suggested by the graduate 
committee of the Central Regional Conference of College Teachers of Textiles and 
Clothing. Miss Thompson presents the background and the need; Dr. Werden 
presents ‘the point of view of the home economics graduate student considering an 
advanced degree in this field; and Dr. Stedman reveals some of the wishes, the 
problems, and the hopes of the administrator in an institution that offers advanced 
degrees in home economics in textiles and clothing. 


He economists should be deeply con- 
cerned over the small number earning 
advanced degrees based upon specialization in 
clothing and textiles. 

In 1954-55, thirty institutions reported conferring 
master’s degrees on 74 candidates working in the 
area of clothing and textiles. This was slightly 
more than 10 per cent of the 696 master’s degrees 
in home economics conferred by 64 colleges and 
universities that year. 

In comparison 119, or 17 per cent, were in nutri- 
tion and foods, and 274, or 40 per cent, were in 
home economics education. 

In the last 5 years the average number of 
master’s degrees with specialization in clothing and 
textiles was 65. The range was from 54 in 1952-53 
to 77 in 1954-55. This was, on the average, 10 per 
cent of the total number of master’s degrees in 
home economics awarded in that same period. 

Eleven doctor's degrees with dissertations in 
clothing and textiles were granted by 3 institutions 
in 1954-55. Eight of these were reported by one 
institution. That same year 97 doctor's degrees 


Clothing is one of that triumvirate, along with 
food and shelter, which are the primary essentials 
of living. From the earliest beginnings of home 
economics, offerings at each educational level have 
included work in clothing and textiles. This im- 
portant area was recognized as essential wherever 
“education for living” has been part of the 
curriculum. 


in home economics were conferred by 22 institu- 
tions. Of these 37 were in nutrition and foods and 
17 in home economics education. 

In 1950-51, no doctor's degree was conferred in 
clothing and textiles; in 1951-52 there was 1; in 
1952-53, 2; and in 1953-54, 3. 

Thus in the last 5 years, only 17 individuals 
earned doctor's degrees in this field of specializa- 
tion. This was 4.7 per cent of the 363 doctor's 
degrees in home economics conferred. In this 5- 
year period, 44 per cent were in nutrition and foods 
and 25 per cent were in home economics education. 

Approximately 500 higher institutions grant de- 
grees with a major in home economics. In the 
last 5 years, only 6 have reported conferring doc- 
tor’s degrees with a major in clothing and textiles.* 


* All figures have come from: Titles of Completed Theses 
in Home Economics and Related Fields in Colleges and 
Universities of the United States, 1950-51; 1951-52; 1952-53; 
1953-54; 1954-55. Prepared by Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture in co-operation with Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The figures were assembled by Miss Thompson. 


Henrietta M. Thompson 


Head, Department of Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art 
School of Home Economics, University of Alabama 


As we pause at mid-century, in a period we 
call the atomic age, it is sound to estimate the 
status of graduate work and research, to recognize 
the weaknesses and problems, and to clarify the 
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needs and possible directions looking toward the 
last half of the twentieth century. 

Our graduate and research program holds the 
key to the future of home economics. It is here 
we develop the leadership which must be aware of 
the changing patterns of family and community 
life, a leadership willing to assume responsibility 
in participating in a sound educational program 
appropriate to our times. Only insofar as the 
administration and faculty are sensitive to these 
changes and envision an integrated co-operating 
graduate program as a whole, can one field of 
specialization, such as’ clothing and textiles, make 
its unique contribution. 

Comparatively few colleges and universities have 
strong graduate offerings in clothing and textiles. 
Those that support research provide a more effec- 
tive program for their students. Of course, depart- 
mental research is essential to supplement the 
doctoral studies. 

In surveying American needs and resources Dew- 
hurst' estimates that outlays for clothing, acces- 
sories, and personal care will run from $25 billion 
in 1950 to $32 billion in 1960, which would be 13.3 
per cent of total expenditures in that year, a slightly 
larger proportion (12.8 per cent) than in 1950. 
These are vast sums and worthy of the perceptions 
a graduate and research program in textiles and 
clothing must bring to them when working in 
terms of family questions and decisions. 

Home economists have recognized that the 
essential determinants of clothing needs are psy- 
chological and social and not merely physiological. 
However, no one has yet found the answers to 
such questions as: What is a minimum standard 
of clothing for health and decency? What are the 
kinds and quantities of garments needed for vari- 
ous ages, incomes, vocations, and climates? What 
is the cost? What is the wardrobe that will meet 
moderate needs? These and many other questions 
related to clothing the family today are pressing for 
answers. 

The early graduate and research studies in tex- 
tiles and clothing drew heavily upon chemistry 
and physics for techniques and procedures. Usually 
the graduate faculty was well grounded in science. 

It was in 1948 that a selected group of home 
economists, together with leaders in related dis- 
ciplines, pointed the way to co-operative research 
and graduate studies in clothing and textiles and 


1 F, J. Dewnurst anp Associates, America’s Needs and 
Resources: A New Survey. New York: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1955. 
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the social sciences. Distinguished representatives 
from the fields of economics, psychology, and 
sociology interchanged ideas with home economists. 
Together, they suggested numerous problems and 
questions which needed study and which would 
draw upon the knowledge and research techniques 
of two or more of these fields. 

Following this, Michigan State University set 
a pattern for developing a co-operative research 
program which can be an inspiration to other 
institutions of higher learning desiring to broaden 
and strengthen their services. Two graduate 
seminars held in the summers of 1949 and 1951 
brought together representatives from the fields 
of social psychology, sociology, anthropology, clini- 
cal psychology, and home economics and gave an 
opportunity to participating graduate students to 
deepen their perceptions and interests. Simultane- 
ously the departments of sociology and anthro- 
pology and textiles, clothing, and related art were 
conducting co-operative research in the area of 
clothing behavior. Since then a series of papers 
reporting valuable research findings has resulted. 
The lack of graduate students to prepare for 
careers in clothing and textiles is acute. The ques- 
tion we must face is: How can we find talent and 
direct it to graduate studies? 

To encourage undergraduates, to point up to 
them the challenge and the opportunity, is one way 
to interest them. This is much easier to do in 
the institution which includes graduate work and 
research in its offerings. In the colleges with under- 
graduate courses only, there is faculty responsi- 
bility to recognize ability, to open up the exciting 
world of research, and to call attention to the 
graduate fellowships and assistantships available. 
Ways and means of doing this effectively are 
worthy of more study than has been given them. 

Some other questions needing our attention are: 
how can we sustain interest in those students who 
have entered the graduate school and who are dis- 
couraged by the intellectual demands or by the 
responsibility for some self-direction? How can we 
inform them of the urgent need for home econo- 
mists specializing in clothing and textiles and 
equipped with master’s and doctor's degrees? How 
can we develop in them the inquiring mind and 
personality traits so necessary for progress and 
growth? 

Students enter a graduate program with a wide 
variety of backgrounds. Some have come up 
through home economics education and have had 
high school teaching experience. Others have 
an undergraduate major in textiles and clothing, 
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experience in a department store or a textile mill, 
and have returned to college for advanced work 
in their special area of interest. Sometimes a home 
demonstration agent has decided to prepare to 
become a state clothing specialist and recognizes 
the need for additional training. 

There is another group which comes in all too 
few numbers. These are the young women who 
have AB degrees earned through majors and minors 
in English, journalism, sociology, psychology, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, art, chemistry, or physics. 
These disciplines in almost any combination would 
be valuable as a base for graduate work in clothing 
and textiles. College administrators might well 
consider channels of contact so that the able under- 
graduate with strong liberal arts training will have 
brought to her attention the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities. It is likely some will find appeal in re- 
search studies that require a background in their 
field of specialization. 

The faculty advisers have major responsibility 
in planning graduate courses. It is upon their 
understanding and wise judgment that the graduate 
curriculum must depend. Today we need on our 
faculties leaders with imagination and drive of the 
type who were active in such pioneering efforts 
as the consumer movement, the anthropologicai 
research interpreted as the body measurement 
studies, or the basic rayon research from which 


The person who considers graduate work in the 
field of clothing has a number of decisions to 
make, some of which present problems. In the 
first place this person may not feel the need for 
graduate work or see how a doctor's degree can 
help her. She may also wonder whether she has 
the ability to do graduate work. If her interests 
and special abilities lie in the direction of design 
and clothing construction she may feel that attend- 
ing various trade schools and traveling abroad will 
give her more direct help in her work. 

If she does consider graduate work, she must 
decide the area of clothing in which she shall 
specialize. She is faced then with the fact that 
clearly defined goals for graduate work in cloth- 
ing have not been determined. If she is to do 
graduate work she must be a pioneer and attempt 
to work out her own area of specialization. 

If the prospective graduate student has ful- 
filled undergraduate requirements for secondary 
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the American Standard L22 could be deter- 
mined. 

Vision must play a part in the efforts which are 
needed to utilize and expand the established 
centers devoted to research on fabrics and fibers, 
and, in addition, to create sound inter-disciplinary 
programs, drawing upon other areas of home eco- 
nomics, art, or the social sciences. It is probable 
that an individual institution will have to build up 
its graduate faculty in one field of concentration, 
especially at the beginning. The reasons are the 
scarcity of qualified staff and the cost. 

The faculty is the capstone in this enterprise. 
While its members may be well grounded in the 
art and science of teaching, they may be ineffec- 
tive in perceiving the broader aspects of college 
service. Observation and experience lead one to 
conclude that the explanation lies in the “value 
structure of the individual's philosophy.” One or 
two faculty members in clothing and textiles can 
point the way. However, it will require the com- 
bined efforts of an administration which provides 
an atmosphere conducive to research of high quality 
and a scholarly home economics staff aware of the 
magnitude of the task, alert to the problems of 
today’s homes, and eager to seek solutions, if we 
are to prepare the master’s and doctoral candidates 
for the pioneering which must continue as we move 
into the last half of the twentieth century. 


4 _ Jane Werden 


Associate Professor of Textiles and Clothing 
University of Illinois 


school teaching, then specialized in clothing on the 
master’s level, she is likely to lack background for 
any one area of specialization. If she does have 
special ability in clothing design and construction, 
in what direction shall she go in work toward a 
PhD degree? If she is especially good in the design 
area, shall she consider a school of fine arts? Will 
she have the background to enter a fine arts gradu- 
ate school? If she does enter, will she find help 
and understanding in planning a program that will 
meet her needs? Will she be able to meet the 
competition of students who do have a fine arts 
background? 

Suppose design is not her strongest field and 
that she derives her greatest satisfaction from 
teaching clothing construction courses, such as 
flat pattern and tailoring. At present these are 
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accepted courses in the curriculums of most depart- 
ments of textiles and clothing. In what direction 
shall this person go in doing graduate work? 
Should she be encouraged to consider the psycho- 
logical, sociological, or economic aspects of cloth- 
ing? If she thinks she might be interested in one 
of these areas what about the problem of back- 
ground here? Even if she is willing to consider 
building up her background in one of these areas 
by taking collateral work, how long will it take? 
If she decides to take her graduate work in the 
field of economics, for instance, is she ready for 
graduate work in this field compared to graduate 
students who have been undergraduate economics 
majors? 

Perhaps the prospective graduate student would 
like a rounded program in clothing. In her work 
with fabric and clothing she may feel the need for 
more work in textiles. How far can she go in 
textiles without more background in chemistry? 
Perhaps she would like to improve her basic under- 
standings of the economic, psychological, and 
sociological aspects of clothing. What kinds of 
courses can she take to do this? 

Once a person has reached a decision as to what 
she might like to study, her next decision is where 
to study. There are only a limited number of 
institutions offering any PhD program in clothing. 
Some institutions are taking steps toward offering 
such programs but only a few. If the student 
decides to go into an allied field she needs to find 
a department that understands her problem and 
will help her to plan a program as well suited to 
her needs and background as possible. This has 


I believe most home economics administrators 
would agree that the major problem in developing 
a program for students wishing work beyond the 
master’s degree in the field of clothing is the lack 
of personnel qualified to work with graduate stu- 
dents at this level of instruction. This is like the 
chicken and the egg—where does it start? If there 
aren't enough people with this level of training to 
train others, where does one begin? It is difficult 
to set up a program at the doctoral level with an 
insufficient number of qualified personnel. We will 
probably have to do more of what is now done in 
some places in a limited way, that is, use our capa- 
ble people, who may not themselves have doctoral 
degrees, encouraging them to become more ade- 
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been done. One person interested in design and 
history of costume found that the art history 
department in a large university was interested in 
helping her plan a PhD program combining her 
field with that of art history. Others have found 
their answer within schools of education, either 
for a PhD or EdD degree. One girl was able to 
do her thesis in textiles within an EdD program. 

The matter of finances can be a big stumbling 
block to a person’s planning a graduate program. 
Usually by the time she is ready to consider 
advanced work she has established a rather com- 
fortable way of living. She may have an insurance 
program started which cannot be interrupted easily 
for several years. She must give up a great deal 
financially in order to do graduate work. Scholar- 
ships and other financial help are not too numerous 
in the field of home economics and especially in 
clothing. Assistantships make the time of study 
so long. As one person put it, she thought graduate 
work was worth while if she didn’t have to go into 
genteel poverty for it. 

The situation is not hopeless. The prospective 
graduate student in clothing must be a pioneer. 
She must be willing to spend time hunting for 
the school where she can get as near to what 
she wants as possible. From her own textiles and 
clothing department head and from the head of the 
school of home economics she needs: encourage- 
ment that she is capable of doing doctoral work, 
help in deciding the area in which she is best 
suited to study and finding an institution that will 
give her this work, and help in getting financial 
assistance if possible. 


Director, School of Home Economics 
University of Minnesota 


quate by using resources in their own institutions 
in the way of taking courses to help themselves; 
draw on institutional facilities, such as research 
bureaus and statistical laboratories; and pool abili- 
ties of several people. In other words, what we 
might hope to have ultimately in well-trained 
advisers to doctoral degree candidates, we may 
have to acquire, to a greater degree to begin with, 
through a pooling of resources. 

Another problem of major concern is to provide 
more flexible programs planned to meet the needs 
and interests of students as well as the needs of 
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the programs where they will be teaching. Such 
programs must also give adequate consideration to 
the students’ previous training and experience. The 
inflexibility of some present programs may be due 
to graduate policies of the institution or to advisers 
in home economics. We need to work out some 
arrangements whereby advanced students will be 
able to take, for graduate credit, courses in related 
or supporting areas without having to go back 
and take a formidable number of undergraduate 
prerequisites. Some consideration should be given 
to their maturity and experience. Perhaps when 
numbers permit, it may be possible to set up special 
courses without cumbersome prerequisites; or when 
numbers are limited special reading courses might 
be arranged. Certainly care must be taken that 
these students are not, willy nilly, admitted to 
graduate courses for which they are inadequately 
prepared. A graduate student capable of doing 
advanced work should be able to make up this 
inadequacy in a more efficient way (and more 
interestingly, too) than to be required to take all 
the regular undergraduate prerequisites in under- 
graduate classes at their slower pace. This is not 
a plea for lowering standards but, as desperately 
as we need people with advanced training, we 
must find ways of making more efficient use of 
their time so that they can complete their graduate 
programs and begin to help with the training of 
others. 

There is need to think through the kinds of 
courses that should be offered in the clothing area 
and to consider what should constitute advanced 
work. What criteria shall we use for judging what 
is worthy of graduate credit? There are some who 
would rule out any clothing construction. Why 
cannot some laboratory classes in clothing be taught 
by graduate faculty members on a level that would 
be comparable to laboratory courses in foods and 
nutrition—which we are willing to accept for gradu- 
ate credit? 

Some students considering advanced work need 
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Textiles and Clothing Section Sponsors Industry Seminar 
Four leading fiber producers are sharing their facilities with 50 college 
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to have their horizons broadened with relation to 
what courses would contribute to their professional 
improvement. They are sometimes too narrowly 
interested, wanting courses only in the particular 
subject-matter area of clothing and failing to see 
how courses in other areas will enrich their cloth- 
ing teaching. They should be willing to go to an 
occasional workshop for refreshment in techniques 
without expecting graduate credit. 

An administrator must think always of budget 
considerations. Upper level courses usually require 
higher salaried faculty, and classes are smaller in 
size. These factors make instruction much more 
expensive. There must be promise of sufficient 
students to justify such a program. More financial 
assistance must be found in the way of fellowships 
or scholarships to encourage more persons to do 
advanced study. More personal persuasion may be 
necessary. 

Since there is a shortage of home economics 
personnel at all levels, administrators find it difficult 
to release faculty for full-time graduate study for 
any extended period of time. More encouragement 
may need to be given, and more provision made, 
for faculty to study while on the job in order to 
shorten the period of leave needed to complete 
advanced degrees. 

The limitation of space does not permit me to 
do more than mention several other factors, such 
as: a more liberal policy on the part of some insti- 
tutions to permit the employment of more than one 
member of a family (a department might be more 
adequately staffed if permitted to use the services 
of well-qualified faculty wives, and some wives 
would be willing to continue advanced training 
if they knew employment would be possible) and 
fewer barriers to interdepartmental program 


planning. 

There is no simple solution, but we do need 
careful, considered action in developing graduate 
programs better suited to present and future 
needs. 


textile professors and extension clothing specialists from 31 states on July 2, 
3, 5, and 6, 1956. This is a first Textile Industry Seminar for home economists. 

The four-day program is intended to portray the expansive activities of 
fiber producers, including basic and applied research, fiber production, fabric 
development, fashion merchandising, and labeling. The seminar group will 
spend one day each with American Viscose Corporation, Celanese Corporation 
of America, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, and Eastman Chemical 


Products, Incorporated. 


Graduates Evaluate 


a Home Economics Program 


A the end of the first six years of the depart- 


ment of home economics as an independent 
department of instruction within Brooklyn College, 
an evaluative study of certain aspects of its pro- 
gram was begun. Part of the study sought opinions 
of graduates who had received their BS degrees 
during this period as home economics majors. A 
comprehensive questionnaire, composed by the staff 
of the department, was sent to all of these gradu- 
ates; 68, or 40 per cent of the total number, 
returned replies. Those who replied were dis- 
tributed as follows over the three special areas 
in the curriculum: home economics education, 14; 
foods and nutrition, 41; and general home 
economics, 13. 

Information was sought about three areas: ob- 
jectives of the department, relation of activities 
and experiences to the attainment of these objec- 
tives, and courses taken at Brooklyn College. 


Evaluation of Objectives 


Early in its evaluative study the staff studied 
the purposes and objectives of the department in 
the total college setting. It was agreed that through 
its courses and extracurricular offerings each stu- 
dent should be helped to develop characteristics 
essential to successful achievement in the following 
six areas: 

1. Making personal and social adjustments 

2. Making effective use of information and ideas 

3. Managing time, work, abilities, resources, and 
money 

4. Managing and carrying out homemaking respon- 
sibilities 

5. Becoming professionally oriented 

6. Recognizing and participating in the solution of 
economic and social problems affecting families 

The graduates were asked to evaluate these 
areas in three respects: (a) to what extent they 
felt that they had been helped in each of these 
areas; (b) how much each area had been stressed; 
(c) how much each area should be stressed. There 
was almost complete agreement among the respond- 
ents that all areas should be stressed. Opinions 


Mary K. Wilson 


Dr. Wilson is an instructor in the department of 
home economics at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


were divided, however, about the stress that had 
been placed upon them and about the help re- 
ceived. Table 1 shows the distribution of replies. 

Graduates felt that the greatest stress and help 
had been given in two areas: Number 2, Making 
effective use of information and ideas, and Num- 
ber 4, Managing and carrying out homemaking 
responsibilities. Graduates considered that these 
had been stressed more than other areas. The com- 
mending reaction to these two areas is not sur- 
prising. For one thing, making effective use of 
information and ideas is a commonly accepted 
endeavor of most college courses. Managing and 
carrying out homemaking responsibilities is an out- 
come which home economics has_ traditionally 
emphasized. In the thinking of these respondents, 
it seems that emphasis on these outcomes was 
recognized in both departmental classes and extra- 
curricular activities in which students were en- 
gaged. One wonders if the familiar criticism of 
home economics—that in it we teach primarily 
skills and techniques—may have some foundation 
in fact. A need to re-examine the curriculum in 
reference to content and outcome seems indicated. 

Somewhat fewer respondents believed that they 
had been helped and that stress had been given 


TABLE | 
Distribution of replies as to the help or stress 
given in each of the six areas 
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in three other areas: Number 1, Making personal 
and social adjustments, Number 3, Managing time, 
work, abilities, resources, and money; and Num- 
ber 6, Recognizing and participating in the solution 
of economic and social problems affecting families. 
They felt that much the least help had been given 
in, and the least stress had been placed upon, Num- 
ber 5: Becoming professionally oriented. Perhaps 
graduates feel this because Brooklyn College is a 
liberal arts college with emphasis on general 
courses and because the home economics program 


GRADUATES EVALUATE A PROGRAM 


TABLE 2 


The activities and experiences mentioned most and least frequently as contributory 
to achievement in each of the six areas 
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is primarily family-centered, rather than vocation- 
ally oriented. 

Another item in the questionnaire was related 
to the objective Recognizing and participating in 
the solution of economic and social problems affect- 
ing families. This item asked respondents to indi- 
cate with what community and professional organi- 
zations they were associated. Forty-nine reported 
72 connections; 18 reported none. Of the member- 
ships, 32 were in the American Home Economics 
Association or the American Dietetic Association. 


NUMBER OF TIMES MENTIONED* AS FULLY OR SATISFACTORILY CONTRIBUTING TO 
Most Helpful Least Helpful 
1. Making personal and social Influence of fellow students. .. & Home practice. .... 7 
adjustments Home economics club . 44 | Content of courses... . 14 
General atmosphere... . ; Influence of instructors in class 18 
Experience with other students. . . 38 | Summer work, etc. ie 
| Keeping a scrapbook... 1 
| Keeping a notebook. . . . 3 
2. Making effective use of information Influence of instructors in classroom... 38 | Influence of fellow students. . 12 
and ideas Content of courses............... . 36 | Contacts with other homes... . 9 
Home economics club. ; . 27 | Experiences with other students 11 
Participating in class discussions. . . 85 | Contacts with community agencies 13 
Participating in oral reports... ... . 
Participating in laboratory work. . 31 
3. Managing time, work, abilities, Influence of instructor in classroom.... 38 | Personal contacts with instructors out- 
resources, and money Content of courses. Vas 36 side of class 6 
Home economics club. . . . 27 | Influence of fellow students. . s 
Participating in laboratory work. .. 25 | Contacts with community agencies, ete.. 3 
Group planning. ....... _ 18 | Contacts with other homes 4 
Writing term paper or project... . 17 | Listening to oral reports 5 
| Conference with teacher. . 6 
Field trips 7 
4. Managing and carrying out home- Home practice. ...... 36 | Personal contacts with instructors out- 
making responsibilities Content of courses. 34 side of class... . 5 
Participating in demonstrations. . . 18 | Influence of fellow students 7 
Participating in laboratory work. 18 | Field trips 3 
Listening to oral reports. . 4 
Keeping a scrapbook 4 
Contacts with other homes. . . 5 
> Contacts with community agencies, ete. 5 
| Conferences with teacher , 5 
Experiences with other students 6 
Making poster, 1 models, samples 6 
5. Becoming professionally oriented Summer or part-time work... . ... 27 | Home practice. . . 4 
. 80 | Content of courses... 5 
Keeping a notebook . 3 
Making posters, etc. 3 
Contact with community agencies. . 5 
Participating in oral reports 5 
Partic’ “ipating i in panel discussions 5 
6. Recognizing and participating in the Content of courses... a Personal contacts with instructors out- 
solution of economic and social Influence of instructor in class. . 25 | — side of class 7 
problems affecting families Home practice. .............. 19 | Home economics club s 
Contacts with community agencies, ‘ete. 21 | Influence of fellow students 10 
| Keeping a scrapbook 2 
Making posters, etc. 3 
| Conferences with teachers. . 3 


favora 


* Graduates did not respond in full to all items. Large numbers, presumably, indicate more favorable evaluation; small numbers, less 
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Twenty-two were in other professional groups, and 
the remaining were scattered over welfare, educa- 
tional, religious, and other cultural or civic bodies, 
chiefly at local levels. The proportion of respond- 
ents holding such memberships was gratifying. 


Evaluations of Activities and Experiences 


This part of the study sought to determine to 
what extent class and extra-class activities and 
experiences provided by the department were 
believed contributory to achievement of the gradu- 
ates in the six areas of endeavor. A list of 31 such 
activities and experiences was submitted in Item III 
of the questionnaire. Table 2 shows which ones 
the graduates thought contributed most and which 
ones least. 

Study of the table shows that 9 of the 31 
listed activities and experiences were reported as 
the most helpful for some of the objectives, and 
least helpful for others. For example, Content of 
courses was in the most helpful column for objec- 
tives 2, 3, 4, and 6 but in the least helpful column 
for 1 and 5. In this instance one wonders if con- 
tent of courses should not contribute to Making 
personal and social adjustments, for instance by 
building the feeling of security which knowledge 
is presumed to give, and to Becoming professionally 
oriented, perhaps, by establishing a community of 
interest and understanding of genuine significance 
to learners. 

The home economics club, while adjudged most 
helpful in the realization of the first three objec- 
tives, is in the least helpful column in regard to 
Recognizing and participating in the solution of 
economic and social problems affecting families. 
This area might become of exceptional interest if 
a club wished to explore possibilities. 

Six activities were found only in the most helpful 
column and eight others only in the least helpful 
one. Among the former were several which are 
characterized by student activity and joint partici- 
pation, such as class discussion and demonstration, 
laboratory work, and group planning. This ap- 
proval of experiences which draw students into 
active participation also was shown by respondents 
in their replies to an open-end question as to what 
college experiences they would recommend. Many 
of them mentioned the Home Economics Club, 
group activities such as teas and social events, and 
field trips. 

Among the least helpful activities were keeping 
scrap- and notebooks, listening to oral reports, and 
making posters, models, and the like. It would not 
seem difficult to devise ways for making these 
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activities more socially inclusive and to raise them 
to a constructive level of contribution to college 
learning and development. 

A group of experiences largely reported in the 
least helpful column included Personal contacts with 
instructors outside of class and in conferences. At 
a “subway college,” such as Brooklyn, there are 
difficulties in providing conference time and space; 
but the recognized value of teacher-student rela- 
tions should be enhanced as much as possible. 

Another experience, Contacts with other homes, 
was found only in the least helpful column. This 
also may be explained in part by the travel factor 
dominating Brooklyn College. Its considerable value 
to the student preparing for homemaking or for a 
vocation in the home economics field, suggests the 
need for resourcefulness in planning to broaden the 
students’ first-hand study of home living. 

The variations in extent of helpfulness of the 
experiences shown in table 2 raise the question of 
the desirability of seeking multiple contributions 
from many experiences to many objectives. The 
obverse question is also involved. Should con- 
tributions from various experiences be restricted to 
one or a few objectives only? Perhaps a flexible 
compromise between the two, with emphases 
where desired or especially needed and as prac- 
ticable, would be the reasonable solution. 


Evaluation of College Courses 


A further purpose of this study was to determine 
the relative value of courses which graduates had 
taken at Brooklyn College by asking them if they 
would choose “more,” the “same,” “less,” or “none” 
of the 25 listed course areas, if they could select 
courses over again. Table 3 shows the distribution 
of replies according to the four groups of courses 
established in the curriculum at Brooklyn College— 
the Special Field, Related Background, Professional 
Education, and General Education. 

In the Special Field, 248 “more” and 219 “same 
choices were made; 16 “less” and 20 “none.” 
Evidently graduates were in general well satisfied 
with the departmental courses they had taken. 

The seven course areas in related background 
presented a different scattering of opinion. 

The relatively small number of teachers, 14, among 
the replying graduates, may largely explain the 
small number of responses relative to the Pro- 
fessional Courses and perhaps also the large pro- 
portion of “none” replies, since the totals were far 
above 14. 

The five General Education course areas pro- 
duced 99 replies for the “same” and 69 for “more.” 
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The number of times uates indicated t 
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GRADUATES EVALUATE A PROGRAM 


TABLE 3 
would choose courses if they 


could select them again, 


“same,” “‘less,”. or “none” 


IF YOU COULD SELECT AGAIN, WOULD YOU CHOOSE 


None 


1 


ial Area 
lothing and textiles 


Housing and furnishings. . ... . 
Institution management 
Nutrition 


Family economics and management. py 
Family life and child development 
Food 


Orientation and guidance... .... 


43 18 2 3 66 
21 36 3 4 64 
20 41 2 1 64 
41 24 1 0 66 
30 26 3 2 61 
34 16 3 7 60 
34 29 1 0 64 
25 29 1 3 58 
as 16 20 503 
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Design. . 
Economics... . 
Physiology and hygiene. 
Psychology... 
Sociol 


50 
33 
23 30 
10 47 
11 53 
33 


. Professional Education Courses 
History, principles of education. 


General methods. 


Educational psychology. . 


Methods of teaching | home economics......... 
hers. . 


9 11 4 7 $1 
16 12 2 2 32 
15 8 3 6 32 
22 3 2 5 32 
13 6 2 6 27 

1 1 1 5 


. General Education 
English and literature . 
History 
Physical education... 
Political science . 


The data regarding the three groups other than 
the department courses seem to show endorsement 
of all of them but not to so full a degree as was 
evident for the Special Field. Less chemistry, 
design, and even history were recommended. 

In evaluating the responses to the several items 
about courses, it would seem advisable to consider 
the desirability of working out a more flexible 
program of studies that would allow students a 
wider choice based upon individual interests. Such 
provision of choices, of course, would have to be 
within the limits set by the requirements of the 
college, the American Dietetic Association, and by 
the specifications, both state and local, for teaching 
certificates. A more individualized guidance pro- 
gram might also help students elect courses that 
would be more valuable to them than are those 
some students elect without personal counseling. 


Conclusions 

The graduates’ replies seemed to have empha- 
sized that in attaining objectives set by the depart- 
ment and the college, procedures and experiences, 
as well as the content of courses, were highly im- 
portant. Presumably, one of the criteria by which 
the graduates determined their evaluative replies 
must have been the usefulness of their college 
education in the successful pursuit of their pro- 
fessional or homemaking responsibilities. From this 
study it seems clear that the discrimination of the 
graduates as to the extent to which they had re- 
ceived help in college in attaining the various 
objectives, the extent to which the several objec- 
tives had been stressed, and the varying degrees to 
which the many experiences and activities had con- 
tributed to their success, are of very real signifi- 
cance in the development of curricular offerings. 
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AHEA Fellowship Awards 


Candidates for advanced degrees in three differ- 
ent areas of home economics will receive AHEA 
fellowships for 1956-57, AHEA President Catherine 
T. Dennis announced on June 1. 

Mary Ellen Roach, now a graduate assistant at 
Michigan State University, has been awarded the 
AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship for study at 
the University on the influence of status and other 
selected variables on clothing habits and orienta- 
tion at early adolescence. 

Martha Anne Poolton, now a research department 
home economist-food technologist with the Wash- 
ington Co-operative Farmers Association in Seattle, 
has been awarded the Effie I. Raitt Fellowship for 
advanced study in the general area of meats or 
fats. She plans to study at the University of 
Washington. 

Janet E. Swayne, a graduate assistant at the 
Pennsylvania State University, is to receive the 
Omicron Nu Fellowship for research on a study of 
the plans and preparations for old-age financial 
security of a group of retired industrial workers. 
She will continue her work at the University. 

Miss Roach is a native of Kansas and received 
her AB degree at the University of Kansas in 1942. 
She taught in high schools in Kansas from 1942 to 
1946, when she entered Iowa State College for a 
master’s degree. She was an instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut from 1948 to 1953 and an 
assistant professor at the University of Rhode 
Island in 1953-54. She has been at Michigan State 
University since 1954. In addition to her six years 
of experience in teaching college courses in textiles 
and clothing, Miss Roach has been gaining experi- 
ence in research in the social aspects of clothing 
by assisting in Michigan State University’s con- 
tributing studies in the North Central Regional 
Research Project on children’s clothing. Her doc- 
toral work will have a major in sociology and a 
minor in textiles and clothing. 

Miss Poolton is a native of Seattle and graduated 
cum laude from the University of Washington in 
1950. She is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Omicron 
Nu, and Mortar Board and has served as secretary 
of the Seattle Home Economists in Business and 
of the Puget Sound Section of the Institute of Food 
Technologists. In her present position she is in 
charge of quality control for LYNDEN canned 
chicken and for turkey products. This involves 


product checking, formula development, formula 
improvement, ingredient tests, and cannery inspec- 
tion, as well as the conduct of taste panels and 
preparation of bulletins and magazine articles. Miss 
Poolton has been invited frequently to present 
talks on eggs, chicken, and turkey in Seattle Public 
Schools and the Seattle University home economics 
department and has participated in the Everett 
Junior College Consumer Buying Series. Other 
consumer education work has included radio and 
television appearances. 

Miss Swayne is a native of Pennsylvania and 
holds two degrees from Pennsylvania schools—a 
BS from State Teachers College at Indiana and an 
MEd from the Pennsylvania State University. She 
has been a home economics teacher, director of 
home economics, and a teacher in the adult educa- 
tion program of the Ambridge Borough Schools 
and an assistant professor of home management in 
State University Teachers College in Plattsburg, 
N. Y. As part of her extracurricular community 
activities Miss Swayne trained and co-ordinated 
Red Cross Canteen Corps for blood bank and other 
disaster duty and had many occasions in both her 
teaching and her community work to become famil- 
iar with family living problems and to learn to 
establish rapport with families. For her doctoral 
study she is interested in developing a problem 
with the emphasis upon family and personal re- 
actions to the situation, amount and kind of plan- 
ning done, and the use of resources. She expects 
to collect her data in an urban area. 


AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship 


Miss Roach is the second person to receive the 
AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship, which is 
financed through allocation of AHEA life member- 
ship payments to the fund. The $1500 award is 
granted at intervals dependent upon the accumula- 
tion of the fund. Availability of the award for a 
succeeding year is announced in one of the fall 
issues of the JouRNAL. Qualifications for eligibility 
for the AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship are: 
high scholarship rating, interest in advanced study 
and ability in research that have been established 
through previous graduate work, readiness for 
study at the doctoral level (or already engaged 
in such work), and membership in the American 
Home Economics Association. 
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The Fellowship may be used in any of the fol- 
lowing home economics subject-matter areas: family 
economics—home management, family relations and 
child development, food and nutrition, hous- 
ing and household equipment, and textiles and 
clothing or in home economics education. 


Effie I. Raitt Fellowship 


This Fellowship was established by the faculty 
of the School of Home Economics of the University 
of Washington in memory of Effie I. Raitt, dean of 
the School. The AHEA administers the fund, and 
the AHEA fellowships awards committee recom- 
mends the recipient for the annual $500 grant. 
This Fellowship, too, may be used for graduate 
study in any of the home economics subject-matter 
areas. To be eligible for the award, a candidate 
must show promise of making a valuable contribu- 
tion to home economics. The following points are 
considered in rating an applicant: professional and 
personal characteristics including health, ability to 
do graduate study, experience that gives promise 
of success in the chosen field, and probability of 
continued professional service in home economics. 
It seems particularly fitting that this year’s awardee 
comes from Miss Raitt’s own state and city. 


Omicron Nu Fellowship 


As its name indicates, the Omicron Nu Fellow- 
ship is granted from funds provided by Omicron 
Nu, with the AHEA choosing the recipient. This 
Fellowship of $1,000 is awarded in alternate years. 
It, too, may be used in any of the home economics 
areas. Two important qualifications for eligibility 


Janet E. Swayne 
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are: (1) a high scholarship rating, and (2) interest 
in advanced study and ability in research that have 
been demonstrated through some previous graduate 
work. The following points are considered in rating 
of applicants: scholastic record, experience, special 
qualities for research, significance of proposed 
problem or field of research, the university or 
college where the research will be carried on or 
directed, and professional and personal character- 
istics including health. 


The AHEA Fellowship Program 


A fourth award, offered to someone from the 
South for research in nutrition, became available 
early in 1956 but was not awarded because of 
lack of applicants at the time the fellowship award 
decisions were made. 

The AHEA conducts its fellowship program to 
encourage home economists to undertake advanced 
study and to assist them to carry out such work. 

All of the AHEA fellowship award applications 
are received and considered by the AHEA fellow- 
ship awards committee, which recommends the 
recipients for the following year. 

Members of the 1955-56 committee for the 
1956-57 awards are: Irma H. Gross, Michigan 
State University, chairman; Julia Dalrymple, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Frances Goldsmith, Univer- 
sity of Louisville; Ellen LeNoir, Louisiana Extension 
Service; Ruth O’Brien, Silver Spring, Maryland; 
and Frances O. Van Dyne, University of Illinois. 

Available awards are announced in the JouRNAL 
in the fall, and application blanks are available 
from the AHEA headquarters in Washington. 


Mary Ellen Roach 


hs keeping with the trend towards simplification 
in food preparation, experiments were under- 
taken to study conditions under which high-quality 
sponge cakes might be made with unseparated 
eggs. A small-size recipe was used in the experi- 
ments. Using the results of the experiments, a 
recipe for a 10-inch tube pan was formulated. 

The ingredients were 2 eggs (96 g), 1 teaspoon 
of lemon juice (5 ml), 4% cup of sugar (66 g), and 
1% cup of pastry flour (33 g). One-fourth teaspoon 
of salt (1 g) was used in some cakes and none 
in others. The ingredients were weighed. An elec- 
tric beater was used for all steps in the procedure 
except when the sifted flour was folded in by hand. 

The method of mixing was to beat the un- 
separated eggs at high speed for a predetermined 
time. When the lemon juice was added to the 
eggs after they had been beaten, the mixture was 
beaten for another minute to incorporate the juice. 
The sugar was then sprinkled over the surface of 
the eggs, one tablespoon at a time, and beaten at 
high speed for half a minute after each addition. 
The flour was sprinkled over the surface of the 
mixture, one tablespoon at a time, and either folded 
in by hand (9 folding strokes), or beaten at low 
speed for 15 seconds, after each addition. The 
batter (180 gm) was poured into a tube pan, 
bottom diameter 5 inches, top diameter 61% inches, 
depth 21% inches, and baked, in an oven preheated 
to 425°F, for 20 minutes. 

The variations in procedure were: (1) Salt was 
omitted, or was added either to the eggs before 
they were beaten, or sifted with the flour. (2) The 
time of beating the eggs was either 4, 6, or 8 
minutes. (3) The lemon juice was added to the 
unseparated eggs either before or after they had 
been beaten for a predetermined length of time. 
(4) The sifted flour was added by folding it in 
either with a rubber spatula or with the machine 


on lowest speed. 


Whole-Egg Sponge Cakes 
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Alice M. Briant and Anna R. Willman 


Dr. Briant is a professor of food and nutrition 
in the New York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University, where she does food re- 
search. Mrs. Willman, who received her BS degree 
from Cornell University, is a homemaker and 
did the laboratory work on the sponge cakes and 
assisted with writing the manuscript in the 
capacity of a temporary technical assistant. 


The specific volume of the egg foams, of the 
batters, and of the cakes was measured. The stiff- 
ness of the egg foams was characterized by sketch- 
ing a “peak.” Four persons scored each cake for 
tenderness of crumb. Breaking strength of the 
cakes in the third replicate was measured on a 
piece 1%¢ x 5 inches cut from a % inch thick 
vertical slice. 

A split-split plot design with a factorial arrange- 
ment of variables was used, and six cakes were pre- 
pared each day. 

The means of the measurements and scores are 
presented in the table. 


Results 
The cakes made with salt added to the eggs be- 


fore they were beaten had a much lower volume 
and were less tender than were those with no salt 
or with salt sifted with the flour. The cakes made 
with the juice added to the eggs before they were 
beaten were slightly but not significantly more 
tender than were those made with the juice added 
to the eggs after they were beaten. The judges’ 
scores in replicate 3 were significantly correlated 
with tensile strength measurements (r = 0.46). 
Cake volume correlated significantly with volume 
of egg-juice foam (r = 0.64) and with batter 
volume (r = 0.81). The egg foams containing salt 
were very soft and peaks could not be formed, 
whereas the egg foams without salt were firmer 


and soft: to fairly firm peaks could be formed. 
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Increasing the length of time of beating the eggs 
increased the average volume of the egg-foam but 
had no effect on the volume of the batter and of 
the cakes. The average total volumes were: 


EGG-FOAMS BATTERS CAKES 
Eggs beaten: ce ce ce 
4 minutes 590 560 825 
6 minutes 630 520 810 
8 minutes 670 540 825 


Evidently, the less beaten eggs were better able 
to support the addition of the dry ingredients, and 
thereafter the batters were equally stable. These 
were the only beating times studied, and any of 
them was satisfactory; soft to fairly firm peaks were 
obtained with all except when salt was added to 
the eggs. It is inferred, therefore, that the egg- 
foam must be beaten until this stage is reached. 
An exact time cannot be given in a practical recipe 
because condition of the eggs, the type of beater, 
and the size of bowl affect the efficiency of beat- 
ing. 

The most striking result of the experiment was 
the low volume of the egg-foam and its softness 
when salt was added to the eggs before they were 
beaten and the subsequent low volume oi the 
batters and cakes and tough crumb of the cakes. 
Evidently, the effect of salt on whole egg-foams is 
very different from its effect on egg-white foams. 

The recipe for a 10-inch tube pan, based upon 
the results of the experiments with unseparated 
eggs, is here given. Nine cakes made by this 


Means of measurements on foams, batters, and cakes, and 
judges’ scores for tenderness of cakes 


supers" 
PROCEDURE seas | came sTRENGTHT 
cake* 
ce per | ce per | ce per grams per 
gram gram gram cm? 
Juice added at start 
of beating 64 28 5.7 3.5 19 
Juice added at end 
of beating 6.0 2.6t 53 3.9 23§ 
No salt and salt in 
flour 6.5 29 5.7 28 17 
Salt in egg 5.8§ | 228 | 4.9§ | 5.4§ 30§ 
Eggs beaten 
4 minutes 5.9 2.8 5.5 3.5 19 
6 minutes 6.3§ | 26 54 3.9 eet 
8 minutes 6.7 2.7 5.5 3.6 22 


* Scores ranged from 1 for very tender to 10 for very tough. 
t Replicate 3 only. 
Dikterence between means significant, 0.05 > P > 0.01. 
Difference between means significant, P < 0.01. 
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recipe were compared with nine cakes made with 
the same amounts of ingredients and the usual 
method of mixing using separated eggs.’ No signifi- 
cant difference was found in the volume and 
tenderness of the cakes. Volume and tenderness 
were assessed as in the main experiment. 

The total time taken to prepare cakes by the two 
methods was about the same. The whole-egg 
method required the use of one less bowl than did 
the separated egg method. The cakes were similar 
in volume. The whole-egg cake was a deeper 
yellow color. 


Conclusions 


Sponge cakes can be made successfully with un- 
separated eggs if salt is omitted or added with the 
dry ingredients, the lemon juice added to the eggs 
before beating, and the eggs beaten till they form 
soft peaks. The recipe below has been found 
satisfactory. 


WHOLE-EGG SPONGE CAKE 


Yield: One 10-inch cake Temperature: 325°F 


Size of pan: 10-inch tube (moderate) 
pan Baking time: 50 minutes 
6 eggs 1 cup sugar 


1 cup pastry or cake flour 
34 teaspoon salt 


1 tablespoon lemon juice 

1 packed teaspoon grated 

lemon rind 

l. Break the eggs into the large bowl of an electric 
mixer. Add the lemon juice and grated rind. 

2. Beat the mixture at highest speed until soft peaks 
can be formed (12 to 16 minutes). 

3. While the eggs are being beaten sift together the 
flour and salt. If a loose-bottom pan is not used, 
the cake will be more easily removed if the bottom 
of the pan is lightly greased and floured. 

4. Continue beating the eggs at highest speed (after 
soft peaks can be formed) and pour the sugar in a 
fine stream over them, taking 24% to 3 minutes to 
add all the sugar. 

5. Change to lowest speed and sift the flour and salt 
over the surface of the mixture as the bowl turns, 
taking 244 to 3 minutes to add all the flour. Scrape 
the sides of the bowl and beat at lowest speed for 
minute. 

6. Pour the batter into the pan and bake as directed 
above. 

7. As soon as baked, invert the cake pan and set it on 
a rack to cool. Prop it up if necessary so that the 
air can circulate between the cake and the table 
top. Let the cake cool to room temperature before 
removing it from the pan. 


1 The egg yolks were beaten until lemon colored, the 
sugar, then the flour were folded in gradually. The egg 
whites were beaten until peaks could be formed, and the 
first mixture was folded in. 


Clothing Problems of the Grade School Girl”? 


OTHERS’ opinions, voiced in many con- 
versations, have led the author to believe 
that the selection of clothing for the 9- to 12-year- 
old girl is a difficult problem. Some studies have 
been made on selection of clothing for the younger 
child (1, 2, 3, 4), but very little, if anything, has 
been published on the problems of this age group. 
The survey reported here was conducted to explore 
some of the problems mothers meet in clothing 
grade school girls. 

The 9- to 12-year-old girl is at an “in between 
age. She is no longer a “little” girl and neither is 
she grown up. Her clothing problems stem from 
adolescent emotional developments and also from 
her developing figure. Approval of her associates 
is of vital importance, and her personal appearance 
is closely tied up with her happiness and social 
adjustments. 

Ready-made clothing for girls of this age group 
is largely purchased from the 7 to 14 girls’ size 
range. However, for some girls, this has not been 
satisfactory either in measurement or style, and 
these girls have had to go to teen, junior, and 
misses’ size ranges which are neither proportioned 
nor styled for growing girls. The most recent size 
range for girls is the Subteens, designed with 
slightly different proportions and styled for this 
“in between” age. 


Procedure 


This project was limited to ready-made outer 
garments which are worn to school—specifically, 
cotton dresses and skirts with blouses. Sweaters 
were eliminated. 

The eight counties in the Willamette Valley in 
Oregon, chosen for this project, are in a diversified 
farming and lumber area with little variation in 
climate. In this area, schools were sampled 


randomly with probability proportional to the num- 


1 Technical Paper No. 940, Oregon Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

2 The experimental design of this investigation, the prep- 
aration and evaluation of the questionnaire, and the inter- 
pretation of the findings were made with the co-operation of 
Lyle Calvin, agricultural experiment station statistician at 
Oregon State College. 


Ida Ingalls 


Miss Ingalls is an associate professor of clothing, 
textiles, and related arts in the department of 
home economics, and associate home economist 
of the experiment station at Oregon State College. 


ber of children enrolled in school. Questionnaires 
to be filled out by mothers were given to all girls 
from the second to the eighth grade in all the 
schools drawn. 

The spread was fairly evenly divided among 
three types of communities: (I) rural areas and 
communities up to 5,000 population, (II) com- 
munities with populations of 5,000 to 45,000, and 
(IIL) Portland, population 373,628. 

Since the questionnaires furnished data on cloth- 
ing for girls from 7 to 14 years, comparisons were 
made on problems of two age groups, 7 through 
9 and 10 through 14, as well as the entire group. 
These groups will be referred to as the younger and 
older groups. Tabulations include all questionnaires 
unless otherwise stated. 


Findings 


Of the 4900 questionnaires which were sent out, 
29 per cent went to rural and small town com- 
munities, I; 27 per cent went to somewhat larger 
communities, II; and 44 per cent to Portland, III. 
Of the 1100 returned questionnaires, 27 per cent 
came from type I, 30 per cent from type II, and 
43 per cent from type III. These formed the basis 
for this survey. 

The returned questionnaires represented a variety 
of occupational groups, including professional, 
farming, business, and labor. 

The mean weights and heights of Oregon girls 
from the collected data were compared with the 
corresponding measurements which are used by 
the commodity standards division of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce (5). More difference 
was found than could be explained by sampling 
variation; hence, it can be assumed that, at present, 
girls in the Willamette Valley are both taller and 
heavier than were girls of like age in the country 
as a whole when the study used by the commodity 
standards division was made in 1941. 

The data from this study confirm the fact that 
age is of little or no use in sizing of girls’ clothing. 
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Eight-year-olds varied in height from 43 to 48 
inches and in weight from 46 pounds to 100 
pounds—all ages showed a comparable variation. 

Do Oregon mothers buy or make their daughters’ 
clothing? The data showed that 14 per cent of 
the girls of this age group wore nothing but ready- 
made clothing and that panties, jeans, slips, and 
coats were the most commonly purchased ready- 
made garments. School dresses were always pur- 
chased ready-made by 23 per cent, blouses by 51 
per cent, and skirts by 28 per cent. If we add to 
these figures the number of mothers who “some- 
times” purchased these garments ready-made, we 
can estimate that the total percentage of dresses 
purchased ready-made would lie somewhere be- 
tween 23 per cent and 91 per cent; of blouses 
between 51 per cent and 86 per cent; and of 
skirts, 28 per cent and 70 per cent. 

Buying ready-made versus making at home. 
Lack of time was the reason given by 61 per cent 
for buying ready-made instead of making dresses. 
Desire for more style (19 per cent), inability to 
sew (17 per cent), and daughter’s preference (14 
per cent) were also listed. 

The principal reason mothers gave for making 

ents was to save money (63 per cent); next 
were like to sew (47 per cent), to get better fit 
(33 per cent), better material (36 per cent), and 
more growth allowance (24 per cent). 

Cotton was preferred for school dresses by 91 
per cent and for blouses by 76 per cent of the 
mothers. For skirts, 44 per cent preferred wool; 
24 per cent, synthetics; and 21 per cent, cotton. 
The season would no doubt influence this choice. 

What is paid for school clothes? For the younger 
group our data showed that 16 per cent paid less 
than $3, and 55 per cent between $3 and $5 for 
school dresses, which meant that 71 per cent of 
this group paid under $5 for dresses. The re- 
mainder were practically all in the $5 to $10 
price range (28 per cent). With 83 per cent of 
blouses for this age group costing under $3, we had 
100 per cent costing under $5. Again with skirts, 
more than half (60 per cent) were purchased for 
under $3, and 95 per cent cost less than $5. Prac- 
tically no purchases of the three garments for the 
younger group cost more than $10. 

This was true also for the older group. However, 
more dresses purchased for this age girl cost 
from $5 to $10 (51 per cent), and a smaller per 
cent were purchased for less than $3. Blouse and 
skirt costs were fairly similar to those for the 
younger group, with the bulk of the purchases 
under $5. 
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As a group, the mothers were about evenly 
divided as to whether they thought they were 
paying too much for school dresses (44 per cent 
yes and 56 per cent no). The price paid had little 
to do with this opinion. 

When asked if they ever paid more than their 
usual price for dresses, 18 per cent said they quite 
often found this necessary. The reasons given were 
(1) for more style, 46 per cent; (2) for better fit, 
39 per cent; (3) for more becomingness, 37 per 
cent; and (4) for better fabric and construction, 
35 per cent. 

Size and fitting. Table 1 bears out the fact that 
age has very little relationship to body measure- 
ment. Eight-year-old girls purchased all sizes in 
the girls’ size range as well as 6 and 6X in children’s 
sizes; other ages had similar spreads. The sub- 
teens were worn mainly by girls from 10 through 
14 years. 


TABLE | 
Dress size purchased in relation to age 


| ace (YeaRs) 
SIZE — 
PURCHASED | | | | | | | 
| 7 s |e | i | 
| | | | 
cent cent | cent cent | cent | cent cent cont 
6 25) 08) | 
6X | 1.5] 
7 26 
8 |46 |16 | 06 
10 20 [28 [11 | | 
12 | 33/24 |48 |13 | 20 
Chubby | 19) 06) 06) — | 12) 33 
Subteen | | 06) 8 |18 |40 |85 |37 
Teen | 06) 5 |10 (18 | 13 
Misses’ 06) $2) 7 | 13 
Women’s | | 1.5 | — | $3 
| 


Mothers who purchased sizes 7 and 8 found 
that dresses (35 per cent) and blouses (29 per 
cent) both tended to be wide in the shoulders. 
For both age groups, about one-third of the mothers 
thought the dresses were too long in the waist. 
More than half of the mothers thought that girls’ 
blouses were too short. The complaint of a too- 
small armhole was apparent for both dresses and 
blouses, especially for the older group. 

Styling. Mothers generally approved of the 
styles of school dresses, skirts, and blouses that they 
bought for their 7-, 8-, and 9-year-old daughters. 
The greatest dissatisfaction was felt by those buying 
dresses for the 10- to 14-year-old group where only 
57 per cent approved of the styles available. Their 
greatest criticism was that dresses that were right 
in size were too old in style, indicating that the 
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larger girls could not be fitted in garments designed 
for this age group. The style features of ready- 
made dresses that received the most criticism were: 
(1) skirts not full enough, (2) lack of variety in 
styles, and (3) styles too difficult to iron. 

The Oregon study confirms mothers’ opinions in 
a preliminary survey that it is more difficult to find 
satisfactory and becoming ready-to-wear for girls 
from 7 to 14 than for girls from 3 to 6 years old. 
Sixty per cent of the total number expressed this 
opinion. 

Of the garments studied, becoming blouses were 
not hard to find for this age group as a whole. 
The study showed that the greatest difficulty was 
finding becoming dresses for girls from 10 to 14 
years. Nearly half (43 per cent) of the mothers 
indicated this. In the selection of skirts, 27 per cent 
of both groups complained of difficulty in finding 
becoming skirts. 

How long were garments worn? At least half of 
the garments purchased at all price levels were 
worn between one and two years. None was re- 
ported as being worn longer. The price paid seems 
to have little to do with the length of time a gar- 
ment is worn. More garments costing under $3 
were worn a longer time than were those that 
were more expensive. Economic necessity might 
be the reason for this. The fact that the highest 
percentage of garments discarded with less than 
six months’ wear falls in the highest price range, 
might possibly be due to more costly but more 
perishable fabrics being used in the manufacture of 
the clothing. 

In all price ranges, fewer dresses than blouses 
and skirts were worn more than one year. Adjust- 
ment for growth in height, which is possible with 
skirts and blouses, might account for this. 

A large percentage of the garments studied were 
outgrown rather than worn out. More blouses were 
discarded because of being worn out than were 
either skirts or dresses. The findings showed that 
up to $10, the higher the price paid for a dress, 
the more apt it was to be outgrown. This might 
be due to better material and better workmanship 
in the higher priced dresses. The drop in the per- 
centage outgrown in dresses costing over $10 is 
unaccounted for. The number of dresses of that 
price was very insignificant and perhaps not ade- 
quate for an opinion. The figures indicated that 
more of these garments could and would be worn 
longer if there were adequate let-out allowances 
for growth. 

Mothers’ complaints. The hems on dresses for 
the younger group were fairly satisfactory in width 
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as was indicated by 70 per cent of the mothers. 
For the older girls, the satisfied group was some- 
what smaller (58 per cent). The hems in skirts 
were less satisfactory in width. In the younger 
group, 55 per cent were satisfied; and in the older 
group, the percentage fell to 45. 

The greatest complaint regarding fabric was 
fading, which 32 per cent of the mothers checked. 
This percentage varied somewhat with the price 
paid but was only slightly lower in the group 
paying the higher prices. Only 11 per cent indi- 
cated that the fabric in the dress actually wore out, 
although 28 per cent complained that fabrics 
tended to become shabby. 

As shown in table 2, the armhole in both dresses 
and blouses commonly showed the first signs of 
wear. This was especially evident with the older 
group. Although not quite so serious a problem, 
the waistline of dresses also appeared to be a weak 

t. 
** puttonholes and the sewing on of buttons and 
other fastenings received the most severe criticism 
from the Oregon mothers. Seventy-three per cent 
said the buttons of dresses were not sewed on well 
(skirts, 58 per cent; blouses, 63 per cent). Forty- 
nine per cent said dress buttonholes were poorly 
made, while 42 per cent agreed for blouses and 
35 per cent for skirts. The mothers also criticized 
construction of seams on these garments. Forty- 
four per cent thought that seams in school dresses 
were unsatisfactory, and 37 per cent agreed as to 
blouse seams. 

These criticisms varied somewhat with the price 
paid. Forty-nine per cent of the dresses under $5, 
and 37 per cent of those over $5 were criticized for 
poor seams. It was indicated that the higher priced 
dresses had slightly better workmanship with re- 
gard to buttons and buttonholes. 


TABLE 2 
Where do the first signs of wear appear? 


7 To 9 YEARs 


i 


Waistline 
Buttonholes 
Pockets 


4 ‘ 
the 
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nee GARMENT 10 To 14 YEARs 
a per cent 
Armhole 57 
Waistline 31 
se Buttonholes 26 
ie Pockets 18 
Blouses 
Armhole 75 
Buttonholes 36 
Skirts 
Placket 29 
18 
20 
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Price seemed to have little to do with whether 
the trimming on the garment wore satisfactorily. 
For both blouses and dresses, the mothers indi- 
cated this was a serious criticism. 

Improvements urged by Oregon mothers. Better 
fabrics seemed to be more needed for dresses 
than for blouses and skirts. Although more in- 
formative labeling was urged for all three garments, 
the percentage was the highest for skirts (55 per 
cent). Table 3 indicates that mothers thought that 
dresses were more in need of general improvement 
than were either skirts or blouses. 

More than half of the mothers indicated they are 
willing to pay for certain fabric finishes if they 
know they are getting them. Controlled shrinkage 
was considered the most desirable (74 per cent), 
with wrinkle-resistant (64 per cent) and spot- 
resistant (53 per cent) finishes also high on the 
list. Permanent starching was considered of slightly 
lesser importance (47 per cent). 


Summary 


Mothers queried purchased a large percentage 
of their daughters’ school dresses, skirts, and 
blouses as ready-made garments largely because 
of lack of time to make them. Practically all the 
dresses purchased cost under $10, and the usual 
price paid for girls’ blouses and skirts was under $5. 
Nearly half of the mothers thought that the price 
they paid was too high for the value they received. 
Most of the garments were worn between one and 
two years, and none was reported as being worn 
longer. 

Armholes that were too small in dresses and 
blouses, particularly for the older group, were 
the most common complaint as to fitting and 
the place where the garment was apt to show 
the first signs of wear. 

Although many mothers thought that the dress 
styles were, as a rule, appropriate, there was an 
indication in the older group that when the size 
was right, the style was often too old. This was 


TABLE 3 
Improvements considered most needed in girls’ ready-to-wear 
| | stovese | 
| per cent per cent per cent 
Better fabric 51 21 18 
Better styles | 48 4 15 
Better workmanship 46 39 31 
More growth allowance 46 23 36 
More informative labeling 32 55 
Better fitting 19 14 21 
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probably due to the fact that the measurements 
of girls’ sizes were inadequate for large 12- or 
14-year-old girls, and they found it necessary to 
buy misses’ and women’s dresses if they could 
not find subteen and teen sizes. 

Poorly made seams and buttonholes, and buttons 
that are not sewed on securely, were criticisms 
made on construction of the garments, and many 
mothers expressed the complaint that fabrics were 
apt to fade and look shabby in too short a time. 

Mothers answering the questionnaire preferred 
cotton for school dresses and blouses. They would 
like more allowance for growth in their daughters’ 
clothes, which were usually discarded because they 
were outgrown rather than worn out. 

Improvements seem needed in all three gar- 
ments, but they seem to be more urgent in dresses 
than in skirts and blouses. More adequate label 
information is wanted for all three garments, 
specifically regarding: (1) possible shrinkage; 
(2) directions for washing and care; (3) colorfast- 
ness; (4) size measurements; and (5) permanence 
of the fabric finish. More than half of the mothers 
indicated a desire for and willingness to pay for 
certain fabric finishes. 

These data indicate that ready-to-wear clothing, 
specifically school dresses, blouses, and skirts for 
the 7- to 14-year-old girl, is not so satisfactory 
as it should be. There are more difficulties in 
buying for this age group than for the preschool 
or younger girl, and the problems increase as the 
child reaches 9 or 10 years, the period from 9 to 14 
years being the most difficult. The subteen size 
range is no doubt helping the situation, but im- 
provements in design, fabric, fitting, growth allow- 
ance, and construction are needed in the 7 to 14 
girls’ sizes. 
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International Students at Home 


Each year students from other countries come to study in the United States. They 
come, bringing an eager inquisitiveness and perhaps problems they are hoping to solve. 
We get to know and understand them, and the world seems not so large. They come, 
and then they go, back to their homes, swallowed up by the everyday problems of 
doing a good job. But now and then we wonder what they are doing, whether their 
studies here really helped, and how they are getting along. We wrote to several of 
the AHEA international students who are now back in their own countries and asked 


them these questions. Here are their answers: 


Nomiki Tsoukala, who studied at Winthrop 
College and the University of Tennessee from 1951 
to 1952, is now in charge of the Home Economics 
Extension Program at the Ministry of Agriculture 

in Greece. Designed for 
farm women and girls, 
the program reaches 500 
rural communities. 
There are 100 rural 
home advisers and 6 
supervisors. Miss Tsou- 
kala writes that her job 
includes many adminis- 
trative as well as edu- 
cational responsibilities. 
She is responsible for 
the selection, training, 
appointment, and supervision of the personnel. She 
also prepares educational material for use by the 
advisers and the farm people. Improvement of 
human nutrition, the main objective of the exten- 
sion program, was Miss Tsoukala’s major study in 
the United States. 

“There is no question,” she writes, “that without 
my additional training in the USA, I could not 
possibly be qualified to assume such responsibil- 
ity. I have been very lucky, for while I was in the 
USA on an AHEA scholarship I met people who 
understood and were sincerely willing to help me. 
The curriculum helped tremendously, too. I 
was free to take courses in sociology and agricul- 
ture, for instance, which proved to be of great 
value to me. 

“My work,” Miss Tsoukala concludes, “leaves 
no margin for participation in other activities, but 
I would be satisfied if I could be as efficient as 
I want to be in my job.” 
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Amita Mehta (right) at the nursery school in India 


From Baroda, India, Amita Mehta writes: “It 
gives me great pleasure to write a letter for the 
Journat because it affords me an opportunity to 
express my deep gratitude and sincere appreciation 
for the opportunity I had of studying for a year 
(1954-55) at the University of Tennessee under 
the sponsorship of the AHEA.” 

Miss Mehta is director of a laboratory nursery 
school attached to the Faculty of Home Science 
of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda. 
She is also a lecturer in child development at its 
College of Home Science. 

“The training I received at the University of 
Tennessee,” Miss Mehta says, “has proved of tre- 
mendous value to me now that I am back on my 
job. Every course I took has had something special 
to offer me and has helped me to plan better for 
the nursery school as well as for the students of 
the College. 

“The advanced courses in Nursery School Edu- 
cation Methods help me in managing the nursery 
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school more efficiently. The Extension Methods 
course has given me a deeper insight and a keener 
interest in working with the parents of the nursery 
school children and the community. Learning new 
and effective methods and techniques of instruc- 
tion instead of following the traditional lecture 
method has also helped me greatly. 

“Our institution being in its infant stages yet, 
we constantly need to interpret our philosophy to 
the community. Having had a general survey of 
Home Economics and its scope and functions in 
the USA, I find myself more confident and more 
able to do the job of interpretation. 

“The personal gains I made are great indeed. 
The number of professional people I met helped 
to broaden my vision, and I am better able to 
see the tremendous contribution Home Science has 
to offer to our people. 

“I would lastly like to mention a very enjoyable 
personal gain I made during my stay in Tennessee 
—I learned how to make Southern fried chicken 
and corn bread!” 


In the Netherlands, Theodora van Schaik is 
head of the technical department of the Educa- 
tion Bureau of the Nutrition Council in The Hague. 
In 1950-51 she studied at Michigan State University 
on an AHEA Omicron Nu scholarship. 

“Various forms of food education,” Miss van 
Schaik writes, “which I 
learned in the States 
have been applied and 
adapted to the circum- 
stances prevailing in our 
country and the national 
character and customs 
of our people. Among 
other things, a scheme 
representing five indis- 
pensable groups of food- 
stuffs was designed. This 
has been a great success 
in our extension work.” 

A few years ago, Wageningen University became 
one of the few Netherlands universities with a 
home economics department. Because of her back- 
ground of training in the United States, Miss van 
Schaik was asked to plan and direct the laboratory 
work for the students in food and nutrition at 
Wageningen. 

Miss van Schaik is president of the Netherlands 
Dietetic Association and a member of the Inter- 
national Interim Committee of Dietitians. At a 
meeting of the Interim Committee in Rome, Miss 
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van Schaik met one of her professors from Michi- 
gan State University, Margaret Ohlson. Of their 
meeting Miss van Schaik says, “It was a great 
pleasure indeed to meet her again and to hear all 
about Michigan State and my old friends over 
there.” 


Laura Guibergia (right) at her school in Argentina 


From 1953 to 1954, Laura Guibergia studied 
at South Dakota State College. When she returned 
to her own country, Argentina, she resumed her 
duties as a supervisor of school lunch work for the 
Ministry of National Health. She was soon named 
dietitian of a “Home” school with nutritional re- 
sponsibilities for 400 to 500 children. 

“I am sure,” she writes, “that my studies in the 
United States help me to fulfill my duties as dieti- 
tian with the efficiency necessary to a position of 
such great responsibility.” 


Washington Night Lights 

Imagine the dome of the Capitol spotlighted 
against a dark night sky. Imagine the White 
House with its lights blazing brilliantly. 
Imagine the Lincoln Memorial with its in- 
terior lighting creating a hallowed atmos- 
phere, the tall slender Washington Monument 
pointing upward toward the stars, and Jeffer- 
son standing brooding in his shrine across 
the moonlit water. These are some of the 
most inspiring sights in Washington, D.C., 
and they are particularly breath-taking at 
night. 

The college clubs section will take a night 
sight-seeing tour of Washington during the 
annual meeting. Come join us! Be in Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 25-29. 
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Changes in the employment of women in this 
country “provide material for thought for persons 
interested in the family,” says Emma Holmes of 
the Household Economics Research Branch. Census 
Bureau figures for 1948 to 1955 show these trends: 

Wives are sharing more in the financial burdens 
of families. In 1948, 22 per cent held jobs; in 1955, 
28 per cent. The gain was especially large for 
women 45 to 64 years old. 

Mothers of young children seem less hesitant 
about leaving children in someone else’s care in 
order to earn. For wives with children under 6, 
the rate of employment rose from 11 to 16 per 
cent in 7 years. The increase in employment for 
them was proportionately larger than for wives 
with no children under 6. 

Desire for higher incomes to meet mounting 
costs and increasing standards of consumption is 
undoubtedly an important factor in rising employ- 
ment of wives. Incomes of $5,000 or more in 1954 
were reported by 55 per cent of families with 
working wives; by 35 per cent of other families. 
Median income was $1,285 higher where wives 
helped earn it than in families where they did not. 

More than 90 per cent of farm families in all 
parts of this country preserve food—a survey find- 
ing which points to the importance of providing 
adequate space for this task when farmhouses are 
built or remodeled. 

Space requirements for efficient home canning 
have been determined in the Beltsville laboratories 
as part of the co-ordinated housing research pro- 
gram of the Clothing and Housing Research 
Branch and state agricultural experiment stations. 

Findings show space needed for this work in 
several situations. For example, a_ straightline 
counter 24 inches deep and 60 to 68 inches wide 
will be generally satisfactory, when canning is done 
by one or by two persons. If counter space is 
divided in two portions, each must be at least 36 
inches wide to be convenient. 

For an L-shaped counter, space needs have been 
figured with equipment in various positions. Less 
space is needed when the sink is at the right end 
of the counter and the range at left. In any case, 
the wider counter space is needed next to the sink, 


Agricultural Research Service 


To record space needed in each stage of canning, lab- 
oratory workers devised means of making space-use pat- 
terns, supplementing these records with tape recordings. 
To print the patterns on paper, they fitted each utensil 
with a hardware cloth and cellulose sponge basket. 
Vegetable coloring was used as the “ink” on the sponge. 


and total counter space needs to be extended if two 
persons do the canning. 

Canning is stressed in the experiments, since 
it is the method of food preservation used by the 
majority of farm homemakers. Counter widths 
recommended for canning were more than adequate 
for freezing foods and for meal preparation. 

Storage space needed for the quantities of 
canned food reported by farm families was also 
ascertained, as well as space needed for storing 
empty jars and large canning utensils. 

The technical report “Space Requirements for 
Home Food Preservation,” TB-1143, may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 5 
cents. 

As a guide to research workers and others con- 
cerned with development of consumer standards 
for textiles, results of selected research in this field 
from 1928 to 1951 have been compiled by Hazel 
M. Fletcher and S. Helen Roberts of the Clothing 
and Housing Research Branch. 

Much work remains to be done before it is 
possible to predict textile performance accurately, 
says the report. Especially needed are many more 
in-service tests made in connection with laboratory 
determinations of textile properties, to clarify 
relationships. 

The most extensive data thus far are for broad- 
cloth, percale, sheeting, and toweling made of 
cotton and for blanketing made of cotton and wool. 
Data are still meager on such staple materials as 
serge, print cloth made of manufactured fibers, 
and blends of natural and manufactured fibers. 
Fabrics studied have been obtained mostly on the 
market, and few had known history. 

The report “Properties and Serviceability of 
Selected Household and Clothing Fabrics,” AIB- 
147, may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Price 60 cents. 
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AHEA Activities | 


Conference Discusses 
Great Issues before the U.N. 


Mary G. BAUER 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Bauer and Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, home- 
makers in Washington, D.C., Mrs. Zelta 
Rodenwold of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field 
secretary, represented AHEA at the confer- 
ence Mrs. Bauer reports here. 


More than one hundred national organizations 
were represented at the conference called by the 
American Association for United Nations in Wash- 
ington, D.C., February 26 to 28, to discuss “The 
Great Issues before the United Nations.” 

A summary of the accomplishments of the Tenth 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly 
was given each delegate, and each had the privi- 
lege of attending section meetings on (1) Eco- 
nomic Development or (2) Collective Security and 
Development of Peaceful Procedures, and (3) 
Atoms for Peace or (4) Colonialism and the 
Struggle for Independence, and a luncheon meet- 
ing and discussion on Developments in Disarma- 
ment. Panel speakers were chosen from the fields 
of education, literature, science, law, religion, pub- 
lic affairs, social welfare, labor, business, and from 
the U. S. Department of State. Congressmen 
Brook Hays of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and Chester E. Merrow, U. S. Representa- 
tive to the 10th Session of the U. N. General 
Assembly; Senator Hubert Humphrey, member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee; and 
Honorable Harold E. Stassen, Special Assistant to 
the President for Disarmament, were among the 
keynote speakers. 

Some conclusions drawn from the panel dis- 
cussions are: Our best hope for international co- 
operation is through a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) 
because of its multi-lateral approach and its chal- 
lenge to the USSR to enter an international pool 
fur economic aid. Underprivileged peoples are in 
a world revolution, seeking political self-determina- 
tion and dignity as well as economic development. 


Ankers Photographers 


The American Home Economics Association honored 
Mrs. B. Tara Bai, directress of Lady Irwin College in 
New Delhi, India, and president of the Home Science 
Association of India, at a tea at the AHEA headquarters 
building in Washington on April 13, 1956. Mrs. Tara 
Bai is visiting the United States under the foreign 
leader program of the International Educational Ex- 
change Service of the U. S. Department of State. She 
will spend three months here studying schools and 
extension programs in New York, Iowa, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Nebraska. Her itinerary has been planned 
by the American Council on Education in consultation 
with staff members of the Home Economics Education 
Branch of the Office of Education. Other guests hon- 
ored at the Association's tea were the wife of the Indian 
Ambassador to the United States and Indian women 
living in Washington. 

In the photograph above, Mrs. Tara Bai (at the 
right of the table in the center) chats with (left to 
right) Mildred Horton, executive secretary of the 
AHEA; Beulah I. Coon, specialist in research studies, 
Home Economics Education Branch, Office of Educa- 
tion; Mrs. Gaganvihari Mehta, wife of the Indian Am- 
bassador to the United States; Edna P. Amidon, direc- 
tor, Home Economics Education Branch, Office of 
Education; and Flemmie P. Kittrell, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics at Howard University. 


U. S. foreign policy has two sets of interests: 
(1) allies who are colonial powers and (2) sym- 
pathy for the underprivileged. All peoples can 
profit by the Atoms for Peace Program, but atomic 
power is still expensive and is perhaps most practi- 
cal as a source of power in countries that are 
developed industrially but lacking in fuel and water 
resources. In disarmament development the biggest 
problem is lack of any known means of inspecting 
stockpiles of atomic energy or arms. 

This AAUN meeting was a “findings” conference; 
no resolutions were requested from the section 
meetings. 

Since the conference the AAUN has announced 
a basic program folio on “U S in the U N—Great 
Issues” available from the AAUN, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Price $2. 
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National Guard Armory, Washington, D. C. 
June 26 to 29, 1956 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Our professional responsibilities and how we may meet them crea- 
tively as an Association and as individuals will keynote the opening 
general session of the 47th annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Washington’s National Guard Armory on 
June 26. 

The development of a profession and the personal stimulation that Cutbestinn ac 
come from co-operation in a professional society are to be the general 
theme of the opening address by AHEA President Catherine T. Dennis. 
Miss Dennis has served as president of AHEA since 1954 with a year 
as president-elect and three years as vice-president immediately preced- 
ing her presidency. Thus, for the past six years she has been a member 
of the Association’s executive committee. She has seen membership in 
the Association increase from 19,414 in 1950 to the present figure of 
23,439; she helped arrange the purchase of the present AHEA head- 
quarters building; and she has seen the Association's activities and 
influence extend at home and abroad. She was one of the Association's 
representatives to a reorganization meeting of the International Federa- 
tion of Home Economics in Paris in 1954 and was elected a member of 
the executive committee of the Federation for a six-year term. In her 
professional position, Miss Dennis is state supervisor of homemaking 
education in the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 

“Home Economics—My Profession” will be the second address of the 
opening general session. The speaker will be Ruth L. Bonde, chairman 
of the home economics department of Northwestern University. Miss 
Bonde is well known to Journat readers for articles dealing with the 
area of her major interest—family economics and family finance. She 
served as Association secretary from 1949 to 1951 and during the past 
two years has been especially active in the Association as chairman of 
the Association’s advisory committee on home economics research and 
of the special committee appointed last spring to study federal research 
related to home economics. 

Joyce Collins, president of the AHEA college clubs section, will speak 
on anticipation of a profession in home economics and of the place of Joyce Collins 
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“Increasing Our International Understanding” 


Flemmie P. Kittrell (left) 
Sir Roger Makins (right) 


Bradford Bachrach 


British Information Services 


ANNUAL MEETIN 


the college clubs as a professional organization in 
the community. Miss Collins is a senior at the 
University of Rhode Island, where she is a textiles 
and clothing major and president of her Omicron Nu 
chapter. She has won a Borden Home Economics 
Scholarship, is a member of the women’s student 
government association council, and is listed in 
Who's Who Among Students in American Univer- 
sities and Colleges, 1955-56. 

Greetings to the Future Homemakers of America, 
which last year celebrated its tenth anniversary, 
to NHA, and to the 4-H Clubs will be accepted by 
representatives of these groups. 

Edna Hill, senior vice-president of the Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the program planning com- 
mittee for the 1956 annual meeting, will preside. 


“Increasing Our World Understanding,” with 
Sir Roger Makins, Her Britannic Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador to the United States, giving the major address, 
will be the theme of the second general session on 
Wednesday evening. To be held in the Statler 
Hotel in downtown Washington, this meeting will 
be open to the public. Following Sir Roger Makins’ 
address, Mrs. B. Tara Bai, president of the Home 
Science Association of India, will bring greetings, 
and a panel of international students will discuss 
the professional activities they expect to carry on 
in their native countries. Flemmie P. Kittrell, chair- 
man of the department of home economics at How- 
ard University, will be the moderator. 

Sir Roger Makins has been the British Ambas- 
sador in Washington since 1953. In his Foreign 
Service career, he has served with distinction in 
many fields, and attended many international con- 


ferences. In 1943 and 1944 he was attached to the 
Allied Mediterranean Command and worked closely 
with General Eisenhower's staff. 

“The concept of sharing,” says Dr. Kittrell, in 
planning her part of the evening meeting, “is as old 
as civilization and it has been through this activity 
that mankind has been able to develop friends and 
to make progress in the art and science of living.” 

Dr. Kittrell herself has had a large part in the 
sharing of home economics knowledge between the 
United States and other countries during the past 
decade. In 1947 she went to Liberia on a U. S. 
State Department assignment to make a nutrition 
survey. In 1949 she attended the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Home Economics in Stock- 
holm and the International Congress of Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom in 
Copenhagen. In 1950 she was invited to Baroda 
University in India to help with the organization 
of a college of home economics and to serve as 
professor of foods and nutrition. In 1953, she re- 
turned to India to help with the completion of the 
organization of the college. 

During the evening, Miss Dennis will announce 
the recipients of the AHEA fellowships and scholar- 
ships for 1956-57 and present the AHEA’s candidate 
for the 1956 Borden Award for fundamental re- 
search in human nutrition, 


Following the general session on Wednesday 
evening, the Association's officers and presidents of 
the hostess state associations will receive all mem- 
bers attending the annual meeting, their guests at 
the general session, and the exhibitors at a reception. 


Please turn the page 
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Isabel B. LaFollette 


Looking Ahead with the American 
Family closes the final general session of 
the 47th annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. 

Immediately following the general ses- 
sion, the Association will hold its closing 
business and council meeting of the an- 
nual meeting. 

The following pages present program 
details for all meetings during the week. 


“Looking Ahead with the American Family,” theme 
of the third general session on Friday morning, will throw 
the spotlight on the future for the American family, bring- 
ing into perspective the professional meetings of the pre- 
ceding days. 

Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, the first speaker on the morning's 
program is one of the nation’s best-known spokesmen and 
writers on behalf of public education and human rights. 
Many of her articles on these subjects have appeared in 
The Atlantic Monthly and in other magazines as well as 
in newspaper reports. She is also the author of several 
books, including her autobiography, Out of These Roots, 
published in 1953. Mrs. Meyer is a graduate of Barnard 
College and attended the Sorbonne in Paris and Columbia 
University in. New York. She has been awarded honorary 
degrees by Howard University, Russell Sage College, Union 
College, Syracuse University, University of Rochester, and 
Mills College, as well as many awards from educational 
and professional organizations. 

As a civic leader Mrs. Meyer has served on many national 
commissions and committees, including the National Com- 
mittee for the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, and the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference on Education, the 
executive committee and the steering committee of the 
National Health Council, and the National Advisory Health 
Council of the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Some of the practical ways that home economists can 
apply their skills to strengthen the future American family 
—and particularly how they may aid in the adjustment 
of older women to the economic changes in our family 
patterns—will be discussed at the Friday morning meeting 
by Mrs. Isabel Bacon LaFollette, a leader and writer on 
political and women’s interests. Mrs. LaFollette graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin, where she met and later 
married Philip F. LaFollette, younger son of the late U. S. 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette and himself three times 
governor of Wisconsin. 

For some years she has devoted endless time and effort 
to studying and analyzing community conditions with a 
view to utilizing the skills and energies of the older woman. 
In 1952 she organized a committee of Madison ( Wisconsin ) 
women distinguished for their contributions to various 
aspects of community life to guide and promote the 
“Woman’s Service Exchange,” which serves to bring to- 
gether employers and the mature women who receive 
counseling and where desired training and refresher courses 
leading to part-time jobs can be given. Woman's Service 
Exchanges are now operating in four Wisconsin cities and 
in one city in the state of Washington. 

Dr. Siert F. Riepma, chairman, Food Industries Com- 
mittee, 50th Anniversary Celebration of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Laws, will speak briefly on the im- 
portance of these laws. 
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47th Annual Meeting 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Sunday, June 24 
9 a.m. to 12 noon—2 to 5 p.m. 


Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Statler Hotel 


1 to 7 p.m. 
AHEA Headquarters Open 


* 
Monday, June 25 


9 a.m. to 12 noon—2 to 5 p.m. 
Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Statler Hotel 
9 a.m. to 12 noon—2 to 4:30 p.m. 
State Presidents’ and Councilors’ 
Unit of AHEA Council 
Statler Hotel 
* 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
AHEA Headquarters Open 


* 
12 noon to 5 p.m.—6 to 8 p.m. 
Registration 
Statler Hotel 
7 p.m. through evening 
College Clubs Mixer 
Burlington Hotel 
Sight-seeing Tour 
* 
8:30 to 10 p.m. 
Special Meetings of commit- 
tees and section officers 
AHEA Committee on Federal Research Related 
to Home Economics.—Mayflower Hotel 
AHEA Consumer Interests Committee—With 
state chairmen.—Mayflower Hotel 
AHEA Home Safety Education Committee— 
With state chairmen.—Statler Hotel 
AHEA International Committee—With state 
chairmen.—Statler Hotel 
AHEA Membership Credentials Committee 
AHEA Program-of-Work Committee 


National Guard Armory, Washington, D. C.—June 26 to 29, 1956 


The JOURNAL presents the following 
details of the tentative program of the 
annual meeting to encourage as many 
ible to attend this 


bers as p 
meeting in the nation’s capital and the 
AHEA’s headquarters city. 

Study this program in advance and 
select the activities that will provide the 
most professional stimulation and per- 
sonal enjoyment. The usual printed 
program of the meeting will include 
further details of both program plans 
and the exposition. 

The preceding pages describe the 
plans for the general sessions, and the 
Washington News page in this issue of 
the JOURNAL explains the major items 
of AHEA business to be presented for 
consideration during the meeting. 


AHEA Public Relations Committee—With 
state chairmen.—Statler Hotel 


Colleges and Universities—Section officers 
and committee chairmen.—Stetler Hotel 


Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education 
—Section officers, committee chairmen 
and members, and annual meeting com- 
mittee.—Statler Hotel 


Family Economics—Home Management—Sec- 
tion officers, committee chairmen, and 
state chairmen.—Statler Hotel 


Housing and Household Equipment—Section 
officers, committee chairmen, and state 
chairmen.—Mayflower Hotel 


Research—Section officers, committee 
chairmen, state chairmen, steering 
committee, and research forum repre- 
sentatives.—Mayflower Hotel 

Secial Welfare and Public Health—Section 
officers, officers-elect, chairmen of com- 
mittees, state chairmen, and members. 
—Statler Hotel 

Textiles and Clothing—Section officers, of- 
ficers-elect, chairmen of committees, 
state chairmen, and members.—May- 
flower Hotel 
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Tuesday, June 26 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Registration 
National Guard Armory 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Exhibits Open 


10:15 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. 

General Session 
Armory 

Meeting Our Professional Respon- 
sibilities 

Presiding—Epna Hut, Senior Vice-Pres- 
ident of AHEA 

Invocation—THE REVEREND Cant HEATH 
Kopr, First Congregational Church of 
Washington 

Our Association and its Far-flung Activities 
CATHERINE T. Dennis, President of 
AHEA 

Home Economics—My Profession 
L. Bonpe, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Northwest- 
ern University 

Home Economics—My Choice for a Profession 

Joyce Couns, President, AHEA College 
Clubs Section 

Recognition to Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica, New Homemakers of America, and 
Home Economics 4-H Club Program 

Miss Dennis 

Response 
Berry Cronise for FHA 
GweEnpoLyn SHarp for NHA 
Antra for 4-H 


10 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
AHEA Headquarters Open 


12:15 to 5 p.m. 
Visit Exhibits 
Armory 


Afternoon 
College Clubs Trip to Mount Vernon 
7 to 8 p.m. 
College Club Advisers 
Statler Hotel 
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8 to 10 p.m. 
AHEA Council Meeting 
AHEA Business Meeting 

Statler Hotel 
(This meeting is being conducted in two 

. Both are open to all members of 

the Association with registration badges. 
Only council members may vote during 


the council meeting. All members may 
vote during the business meeting.) 


Council Meeting 
Presiding, Caruenine T. DEeNNis 
Roll Call of Council 
Reports of Standing Committees 
Committee on Committees 
Mrs. Epna Krarr JAMES 
Work 
Dr. Beutan V. 
Membership Credentials 
IneENE E. McDermott 


Mary RoKAuR 
Advisory Editorial 

U. Vivian Crow 
Advisory for College Clubs 

Larra Coe 
Elections 

Mrs. Giapys E. 
Nominating 

Marie 


Reports of Other Committees 
Miss DENNIS 


Report of State Presidents’ and 
Councilors’ Unit, AHEA Council 
Mase YATEs 

R nition of State Membership 
Achievement for 1955-56 
Miss Dennis and Maras. Mc- 
NAUGHTON 


Business Meeting 
Presiding, T. Dennis 


Committee Reports and Proposals 
Program of Work—Presentation of pro- 
program of work for adoption 
. Bevan V. 
Elections—Results of 1956 elections 
Mrs. Giapys E. WEEks 


AHEA Constitution and Bylaws 
Mrs. Rosa Lovinc 

Resolutions (presented on June 29) 
Beatrice GEIGER 
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Wednesday, June 27 


7 to 8:30 a.m. 
Phi Upsilon Omicron Breakfast 
Kappa Omicron Phi Breakfast 
Both at Statler Hotel 
* 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Registration 
Armory 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 
Armory 


9 to 9:45 a.m. 


Eye Opener 
Armory 

Presiding, Marjorie M. Hesevtine, Co- 
chairman, Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee 

Your Nation’s Capital 
Mrs. Myrrite CuHeney Murpock, Offi- 
cial Guide, U. S. Capitol 


10 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Professional Trips to: 
Agricultural Research Center 
Clinical Center, National Institutes of 
Health 
National Housing Center 
National Institute of Drycleaning 
Pentagon Kitchens 
(Buses leave from, and return to, 
Armory. Numbers limited.) 


* 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


AHEA Headquarters Open 
10:15 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. 
Professional Section Meetings 


College Clubs 


Armory 
Presiding, Jovce Chairman of 
Section 


Business Meeting 
Program-of-Work Discussion 


The White House 


The White House is open to visitors 


Tuesday through Saturday, 10 a.m. 
to 12 noon. Use East entrance. 


June 1956 


Elementary, Secondary, and 
Adult Education 


Armory 

Presiding, Rosinson, Chairman 
of Section 

Business Meeting 

Program—Strengthening Homemak- 
ing Education Today in the Total 
School Program 

Program Chairman, M. Estuer 
Philadelphia Public Schools 

Speaker, Mrs. Bernice McCutxar, 
Georgia Department of Education 

Buzz Session: What Can We Do? How Can 
We Do It? 
Dr. Muriet W. Brown, U. S. Depart- 
_ of Health, Education, and Wel- 
are 

Display of Teaching Aids 
Dororny J. Sowers, Philadelphia 
Public Schools 


Home Economics in Business 
Mayflower Hotel (9 to 31:30 a.m.) 

Presiding, Mrs. Heten J. MAanpico, 
Chairman-elect of Section 

Moderator, Movane Manrcupanxs, J. 
Walter Thompson Company 

Business Works with Government 
and Government Works with 
Business 

In Food—A Co-operative Marketing Project 
G. Cuester Freeman, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
Georce AnvErson, Dudley-Anderson- 
Yutzy, Public Relations 

In Equipment—Engi Co-operate for Spe- 
cial Purpose 
L. K. AcnEson, Hoover Company 
Epmunp M. Buras, Jn., USDA South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory 

In Textiles—Co-operative Project in Technical 
Research 


WERNER Von BERGEN, Forstmann Inc. 
Dr. Cram E. USDA 


Presiding, Mrs. Leonora H. Gross, 
Chairman of Section 
Presentation of Program 
Mrs. Howanrp, Chairman-elect 
Measure Me, Sky! 
Mrs. J. Warren Hastincs, Home- 
maker and Lecturer, Washington, D. C. 
Newer Aspects of Home Management 
Mrs. ExvrzasetH CRANDALL, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island 
Business Meeting 
Get Acquainted Period and Box Luncheon 
Mrs. Mary Baver, Washington, D.C., 
HEIH 


j 
a 
Budget 
Reports 
gai Chairman of the Executive Board 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees * 
Home Economists in Home- 
Association Sections 
ki 
a Headquarters Staff ma ng 
for 1 57 
rns. KATHRYNE SHEEHAN HuGHES 
Constitution 
and Bylows—Presentation for 
en action of proposed revisions in the 
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8:30 a.m. to 12:20 p.m. 


Research 
Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville 
( Buses leave Washington at 7:30 a.m.) 
Presiding, Dr. Vivian Roserts, Chair- 
man of Section 
General Meeting 
Preview of Research Center and 
Current Programs 
Dr. K. Stresecine, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA 
Discussion Groups 
Family Economics—Home Management 
Dr. Wiecanp, Michigan 
State University 
Dr. Gerrrupe Weiss, ARS, USDA 
Food and Nutrition 
Dr. Estuer BatcHetper, ARS, USDA 
Dr. Frances R. Temple 
University 
Mrs. Evst: Dawson, ARS, USDA 
Dr. Grapys E. Var, Purdue Univer- 
sity 
Home Economics Education 
Bevurau I. Coon, Office of Education, 
USDHEW 
Dr. Ruta Leman, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 
Housing and Household Equipment 
Mrs. Lenore SATER Toye, ARS, USDA 
Dr. Exrzasetu Beverince, Iowa State 
College 
Textiles and Clothing 
Dr. Suzanne Davison, ARS, USDA 
Dr. Mary SHELTON, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Tour of Research Laboratory 
* 
2 to 5 p.m. 
Professional Trips to: 
Agricultural Research Center 
Clinical Center, National Institutes of 
Health 


National Housing Center 


National Institute of Drycleaning 

(Trips leave from Armory and return to 
downtown Washington. Numbers lim- 
ited.) 
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Agricultural Research Service 
Nutrition research at the home eco- 
nomics research laboratories at the 
USDA Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville 


2 to 4 p.m. 
Professional Section Meetings 


Colleges and Universities 


Armory 

Presiding, Dr. Dornoruy Leany, Chair- 
man of Section 

Adapting College Teaching to Pres- 
ent-Day Needs 

Using Visual Aids to Develop Understanding 
of Relationships 

Dr. M. Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

Integrating Personal and Family Clothing Ex- 


periences 
Lors E. Netson, Iowa State College 
Making Art Experiences Real 
Gertruve Esreros, University of Min- 
nesota - 
Developing Ability to Solve Family Dietary 
Problems 
Dr. Heren Carte, Florida State Uni- 
versity 
Principles of College Teaching Illustrated in 
the Preceding Talks 
Beatrice Paotvucci, Michigan State 


University 
Extension Service 


Armory 

Presiding, Duntap, Chairman 
of Section 

Business Session 

General Program: The Extension 
Service in Suburban and Urban 
Areas 

In Charge, Epona Michigan 
Home Economics Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service 

The Rural Community Changes Its Face 
Dr. M. E. Joun, Head, Pennsylvania 
State University 
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Symposium—The Extension Service Role in 
Suburban and Urban Areas 
Moderator, Mrs. Fiornence W. Low, 
Maryland Extension Service 
Members: 
Paut Kepner, Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, USDA 
S. Cook, New Jersey Coopera- 
tive Extension Service 
Mae Barn, Kansas Extension Service 
Mrs. Mary S. Swrrzer, Buffalo and 
Erie County Extension Service, New 
York 
Evraa Ops, Home Demonstration 
Agent, Pulaski County, Arkansas 
Discussion 


Home Economics in Institution 
Administration 
Armory 

Presiding, Mu_prep BoNNELL, University 
of Illinois 

Woman Power in Institution Ad- 
ministration through: 

The Psychological Approach—Importance of 
Interpersonal Relations in Administration 
Dr. T. G. Anprews, University of 
Maryland 

Discussion 

Research Activity—The Research Potential in 
Institution Administration 
Mrs. Berroa S. Orson, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA 


Report of Theses: 
Ipa Van Rirer, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
yorre McKintey, Iowa State Col- 
e 


Joint Meeting 


Social Welfare and Public 
Health and Food and Nutrition 


Armory 
Presiding, 
USDA 
The Life Cycle and Its Diet: Sympo- 
sium on Recent Findings in 
Human Nutrition Research of 
Immediate Practical Value 
Starting the Cycle 
Dr. Heven A. Hunscuer, Western Re- 
serve University 
Adolescence 
Dr. Ruta M. Leverton, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Adulthood 
Dr. Dena C. Ceverguist, Michigan 
State University 
4 to 5 p.m. 


Social Welfare and Public Health 
Section Business Meeting 


Presiding, Rosatixp C. Lirguist, Chair- 
man of Section 


Sapye F. Apexson, ARS, 


|| 
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The Washington Monument 


8 to 9:45 p.m. 


General Session 
Statler Hotel 

Increasing Our World Understand- 
ing 

Presiding, Catuentwne T. DENNis 

Increasing Our World Understanding 
Sm Rocer Maxuys, Her Britannic Maj- 
esty’s Ambassador to the United States 

Mrs. B. Tara Bat, President of the 
Home Science Association of India 

International Sharing in Home Economics 
Dr. P. Kirrrecy, Head, De- 
ese of Home Economics, Howard 

niversi 

AHEA International Students 

AHEA Research Fellowships, International 
Scholarships, and the Borden Award 
Miss DENNIS 

Presentation of the Borden Award for Funda- 
mental Research in the Field of Nutrition 
and Experimental Foods 
J. H. McCam, The Borden Company 
This meeting is open to the public; 
registration is not required 

9:45 p.m. 

Reception 
Statler Hotel 

For all attending the annual meeting 

Hostesses—AHEA officers and presidents 
of District of Columbia, M d, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia Home Eco- 
nomics Associations 


Thursday, June 28 


7 am. 


Omicron Nu Breakfast 
Statler Hotel 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Registration 
Armory 


9 am. to 5 p.m. 


Exhibits Open 
Armory 
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9 a.m. 


Eye Opener 
Armory 
Presiding, Eunice Heyrwoop, Co-chair- 
man, Local Arrangements Committee 
Let's Get Personal 
Mrs. Bernice McCut.ar, Chief, Office 
of Information, Georgia Department 
of Education 


9:45 a.m. to 12 noon 


College Clubs Visit Exhibits 


10 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 


Professional Trips 
Same as Wednesday morning 


10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 0 


AHEA Headquarters Open 


Art 


Armory 

Presiding, Manyorue S. Garrrecp, Chair- 
man of Section 

The Home and Its 
Mrs CuristIne F. Satmon, The Penn- 
sylvania State University 

Panel: Jobs and Future with Re- 
lated and Applied Art Training 
Mrs. Mary McCue, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Wuma B. Keyes, University of Con- 
necticut 
Marjorie S. Garrietp, Iowa State 
College 


Family Economics—Home 
Management 

Armory 

Presiding, Dr. Manet A. Chair- 
man of Section 

Panel Discussion: Contributions of 
Family Economics—Home Man- 
agement to Secondary School 
Teaching and to Social Welfare 
Programs 

As Seen by a Secondary School Teacher 
Mrs. Ruta P. Hucnes, West Winfield 
(N. Y.) Central School 

As Seen by Writers of a Text for Secondary 
Schools 


Dr. Frrzsmmmons, Purdue Uni- 
versity 
Wurre, Purdue University 

As Seen by the Subject-Matter Instructor 
Dr. Marcaret I. Liston, Iowa State 
College 

As Seen by the Social Welfare Worker 

As Seen by the Extension 
Saran L. MANNING, New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Armory 
Presiding, Dx. Dornoruy S. Lye, Chair- 
man of Section 
Symposium: Standards—A Reality 
for Today’s Textile Consumers! 
Moderator, AnpENIA CHAPMAN, Drexel 
Institute of Technology 
The Retailer's Outlook on Standards 
President of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
A.S.A. Standards in Action 
H. Tuomas Hatiowe Jr., Presi- 
dent, American Standards Association 
Clarifying Definitions 
Max Love.., National Association of 
Shirt, Pajama and Sportswear Manu- 
facturers 
Commercial Application of Standards 
Joun E. Reeves, Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
New Performance Standards—T.D.!. 
Jackson Spears, Burlington Industries, 
Inc 


Is Fabric Performance Enough? 
ALBERT JonNnson, Vice-Chairman, Con- 
sumer Goods Standards Board of the 
American Standards Association 

Question and Answer Period 

ustrated Talk—Clothes for Modern-Day 


Living 
Mrs. Ruey S. MEssENGER, Julius Gar- 
finckel & Co., Washington, D. C. 


2 to 5 p.m. 


Professional Trips 
Same as Wednesday afternoon 


College Clubs 


Armory 
Presiding, Jovce Chairman of 
Section 


Parade of Personalities 
Installation of New Officers 


Family Relations and Child 


Development 

Armory 

Presiding, Dr. Katuartne Roy, Chair- 
man of Section 

Business Meeting 

When the Teacher Counsels—Problems in 
Shifting Roles 
Dr. M. Sorrn, Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

Symposium—How Can We Use Research Find- 
ings? 

Moperator, Dr. M. Porter, 
Brigham Young Universi 
Epwarp V. Pope, Federal Extension 
Service 
Dr. Russert C. Smart, University of 
Rhode Island 
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Joint Meeting 
Food and Nutrition and Social 


Welfare and Public Health 

Presiding, Dr. E. Neice 
University of Alabama 

Round-Table: Practical, On-the-Job 
Use of New Developments in 
Human Nutrition Research 

Recorder, Cornelia M. Dunphy, Social 
Security Administration, USDHEW 

Resource Persons: 

Starting the Cycle—Dr. Heren A. Huns- 
CHER 


Adolescence—Dr. RutH M. LEVERTON 

Adulthood—Dr. Dena C. CepEerquist 

Food Preparation—Dr. CATHERINE J. PER- 
sontus, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University 

Social Welfare—G.iapys Wuuire, Tennes- 
see Department of Public Welfare 

Public Health—Dr. 
U. S. Public Health Service, USDHEW 

School Lunch—KATHERINE WiseL_y, USDA, 
New York 

Extension—HELEN DENNING, 
vania State University 

College Teaching—Dr. Care, Uni- 
versity of Florida 

Secondary School Teaching—Mnrs. C110 
Remwatp, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction 

Elementary School Teaching—VERNA DAN- 
Ley, New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion 

Nursery School—Dr. WINONA Monrcan, 
Pennsylvania State University 

Mass Medio—Jessre HEATHMAN, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 

4 to 5 p.m. 

Food and Nutrition Section Business 
Meeting 

Presiding, Dr. Grapys E. Van, Chair- 
man of Section 


* 
Housing and Household Equip- 
ment 
Armory 
Presiding, ARLEAN Pattison, Chairman 
of Section 
Co-operating for Better Kitchens 
Moderator, Dr. FRANCES SANDERSON, 
Wayne University 
A Community Works Together for Better 
Housing 
Mrs. Maxine Livincston, Family 
Home Editor, Parents’ Magazine 
How Home Economists Can Work with Archi- 
tects and Builders 
Rusy M. Loren, Cornell University 
Children in Kitchens 
Dr. Josepuive Kremer, Woman's Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina 
There’s News in Kitchens 
Berry B. Orson, Manager, General 
Electric Consumers Institute 
Kitchen Appliance Review 
Mae Rocers, The Institute, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Pennsyl- 
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Danny Kaye 

Danny Kaye, internationally beloved entertainer 
and star of such films as “Hans Christian Ander- 
son” and “The Court Jester,” will entertain mem- 
bers of the AHEA in Washington's beautiful out- 
of-door theater on Thursday evening of the annual 
meeting. Tickets for AHEA members and their 
friends will be available in the registration area 


of the Armory. 
8:30 p.m. 
Carter Barron Amphitheater 
Program 


Danny Kaye anv His Srar In- 
TERNATIONAL SHOW 
Marie Mount, Chairman 


Friday, June 29 


8:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
Registration 
Armory 


9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 


9 to 9:45 a.m. 


Eye Opener 
Armory 

Presiding, Mrs. Dororuy TovusiGNANT, 
President, District of Columbia Home 
Economics Association 

We Work for Uncle Sam—What's Our Line? 

Co-Chairmen, Jane Exsss and 
STACEY 
D. C. Home Economists 


10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


AHEA Headquarters Open 


10:15 to 12 noon 


General Session 

Armory 

Looking Ahead with the American 
Family 

Presiding, Mrs. Epona Krarr JAMEs, 
Vice-President, AHEA 

Locking Ahead with the American Family 
Mrs. Acnes Meyer, Author and Jour- 
nalist, Washington, D. C. 

Making the Most of Our Maturity 
Mrs. Isasex B. Writer 
and Lecturer, Douglaston, N. Y. 

Our Fiftieth Anniversary 
Dr. F. Rrepma, Chairman, Food 
Industries Committee, 50th Anniver- 
sary Celebration of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Laws 

Presentation of New National AHEA Officers 


12 noon to | p.m. 


AHEA Council Meeting 
Armory 

(Open to all AHEA members) 

Presiding, Catnentne T. Dennis, Presi- 
dent, AHEA 

Roll Call of Councilors 

Councilors’ Credentials Report 
Dr. Sana ANN Brown 

Report of Local Arrangements Committee 
Eunice Herwoop and Marjorie M. 
HESELTINE 

Adoption of the 1956-57 Budget 
Mary 

Recommendations of the Committee on Com- 
mittees 
Mars. Epna Krarr JAMES 

Resolutions of the 1956 Annual Meeting 
(All members may vote on resolutions ) 
Beatrice GEIGER 

Presentation of AHEA President, 1956-58 
Miss DENNIS 

Acceptance of the Presidency 
Dr. Beutan V. 

2 to 3jp.m. 

Trips fo: 
Davis Memorial Goodwill Industries 
National Canners Association 
National Gallery of Art 


4 to 5 p.m. 
Visits to Embassies 
* 
Saturday, June 30 


9 a.m. to 12 noon—2 to 5 p.m. 


AHEA Executive Board 
Statler Hotel 


9 a.m. to 12 noon 
State Presidents’ and Councilors’ 


Unit of AHEA Council 
Statler Hotel 


12:15 to 1:45 p.m. 
Luncheon for AHEA Executive Board 
and State Presidents’ and Coun- 
cilors’ Unit of AHEA Council 


* 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


AHEA Headquarters Open 


~ 


Men Students 


Choose Home Economics 


Ruts F. ADAMs 
Head, Department of Home Economics 
Millikin University 


At Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois, 15 junior 
and senior men requested a special course in home 
economics to meet their needs. The request was 
made through a petition and conference with Dean 
Clarence L. Miller and Mrs. Adams. 

At the time it was impossible to rearrange the 
curriculum to meet the request. Therefore, the 
dean and Mrs. Adams suggested that the home eco- 
nomics department was open to nonmajors, and the 
men were welcome to register in existing courses. 

Eight men registered in classes with 22 girls. 
They have been a challenge to the girls and have 
been doing exceptionally fine work. 

The following article is one of those requested 
from the students on “Why Do You Wish to Take 
Home Economics Courses?” 


Why Men Choose 


Home Economics Courses 


JaMes MILLIGAN 
Millikin University 


Mr. Milligan is a senior history major at 
Millikin University. He is listed in “Who's 
Who Among Students in American Universities 
and Colleges,” has been editor of the college 
paper and president of his fraternity, and has 
had one novel published. 


“Just name me one good reason why a man 
should not take a general course in the home eco- 
nomics field!” That is my stock retort when a 
fellow male chides me for taking a course in home 
furnishings this semester. I imagine it is somewhat 
the same retort used by the six other men in the 
class. While I can’t speak for them, their presence 
in the course attests to similar philosophies. 


I didn’t draw the line at just one course; I en- 
rolled in marriage and the family last semester. 
Many students fail to understana my interest in 
courses of this nature; perhaps their lack of com- 
prehension stems from the fact that my major is 
history and political science. 

I attempt to explain my participation in home 
economics in logical terms. Statistics prove that the 
number of American women engaged in full-time 
work to supplement the family income is steadily 
increasing. I believe that if the woman can help 
earn the family income, the man should be able 
to do more around the home than wash dishes and 
pick up the papers he has scattered around the 
living room. 

And I do not come from a home where I was ex- 
pected to do a woman's work! My only regret 
now is that I did not acquire more training in my 
home, for it would certainly have come in handy. 

Since I am currently enrolled in home furnish- 
ings, that seems the logical starting point for pur- 
poses of explanation. It is a course primarily 
concerned with interior decorating. You may say, 
“But that is the woman’s domain!” Yet, about the 
only way to justify that statement is to say, “It 
is the woman’s domain because it always has 
been.” True enough, but it isn’t in the American 
character to be a slave to tradition. If interior 
decorating has always been the woman’s domain, 
it is simply because the man hasn't taken the 
trouble to learn anything about it! 

Most men are “color dumb,” you know. It is a 
proven fact. They don’t look at colors in the same 
way that women do, and they are usually much 
less concerned about whether or not this-matches- 
that in the living room. I personally intend to do 
something about it—for my own benefit. I'm not 
color-blind; I wouldn’t enjoy coming home from a 
hard day at the office and staring at red living 
room walls and bright draperies. 

Something else is of importance also. When a 
newly married couple buy furniture they are too 
often just “babes in the wood.” When I walk into 
a store to buy furniture, I’m not going to say, “That 
chair looks nice. I'll buy it!” I'm first going to 
examine the fabric. Then I'll examine the construc- 
tion as well as sit in the chair. I'd also want to 
make sure I wasn’t buying period furniture for an 
ultra-modern home. There are a thousand and one 
considerations, and I don’t want to be on the short 
end when the bills start rolling in. 

What about the course in marriage and the 
family? I'll never stop being appreciative of it. 
It gave me a deeper insight into, and understanding 
of, that “50-50” relationship called marriage. It 
taught me to examine intelligently the many facets 
of male-female relationships. 
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Perhaps most important of all, it taught me 
that the word “sex” is no longer a dirty word, one 
which should never be uttered in mixed company. 
Marriage and the family was a mixed class, and 
we students brought all phases of the problem into 
the open and discussed them freely and intelli- 
gently. Can you call anything that lessens the 
chances for divorce “improper conversation”? 

Some students have said to me, “Your wife isn’t 
going to want you meddling in her affairs.” I'll 
dispute that statement. Any intelligent woman will 
appreciate the fact that her husband has the know- 
how to back up his desire to be helpful. Oh, she 
may make a show of resenting his choice of carpet- 
ing or draperies; but, after all, isn’t marriage a 
50-50 proposition? 

Is it so far out of line for a history major to be 
taking a course in home economics? You may as 
well ask if it is inconsistent for a history major to 
marry and establish a home. I'm all for the little 
things that help solidify a marriage—those little 
things that make marriage a wonderful adventure 
into “togetherness.” 


Homemakers Group Relates 


Profession to Community 


JAMISON 
Virginia Agricultural Extension Service 
President, Virginia Home Economics Association 


The Blacksburg-Christiansburg Home Economists 
in Homemaking Section of the Virginia Home 
Economics Association, organized in March 1955, 
now has a membership of 60. Though the group 
does have an advantage in being located in a small 
land-grant college town we feel that its success 
during the year is largely due to the professional 
interest of its programs. All of them try to advance 
the two goals of the group: (1) to keep the mem- 
bership informed of the new developments in 
home economics and (2) to inform the community 
of the value of a home-economics-trained person. 
Some of the activities may offer ideas for other 
groups. 

One meeting was held in the clothing laboratory 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute with all senior 
and graduate home economics students invited to 
attend. Other meetings were held in the homemak- 
ing department of the Blacksburg and Christians- 
burg High Schools. Meetings in different places 
acquaint members with the educational programs in 
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the community as well as bring teaching staff, future 
home economists, and homemakers closer together. 

A special committee co-operated with the YMCA 
in homemaking classes to meet the expressed needs 
of 200 VPI student wives. 

The members have co-operated in home eco- 
nomics “career day” programs working with the 
state public relations committee and the guidance 
counselors of the schools. 

A proposed summer project will be entertain- 
ment in members’ homes of some of the people 
from abroad who will be on the VPI campus. 


Job Opportunities for Women 
Trained in Textiles and Clothing 


E. GintNer, 
BLANCHE BEBERMEYER, and ELLEN 


Members of the Textiles and Clothing Committee 
of the Missouri Home Economics Association 


Many opportunities in the business field are open 
to women trained in textiles and clothing. Although 
such jobs exist, persons advising and training young 
people lack definite information concerning them. 
Recognizing this handicap, members of the textiles 
and clothing committee of the Missouri Home Eco- 
nomics Association conducted a survey during the 
1954-55 school year on job opportunities for women 
trained in this home economics area. 

A one-page questionnaire was sent to one 
hundred representative business firms in Missouri 
and other well-known firms out of the state. The 
firms were asked: (1) to check the types of posi- 
tions for which women trained in textiles and 
clothing might be chosen, (2) to check the kinds 
of academic training and personal requirements 
they considered desirable for an applicant, and 
(3) to state the salary offered. 

Forty firms reported a total of 62 jobs of 23 
varieties. Many were in advertising, designing, 
merchandising, fashion co-ordination, styling, re- 
search, and allied fields. (See table.) The types of 
training most frequently checked ranked thus: 

Textiles—40, costume design—35, retailing—35, 
clothing construction—31, journalism—29, consumer 
education and fashion illustration-28, art-26, pat- 
tern making—25. 

Other requirements which were frequently listed 
as important were: ability to carry out details—61, 
ability to meet people—52, previous experience de- 
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degree or equivalent in experience—25. 
Only a few times did the firms add other types 
of training and personal requirements than those 


listed by the committee. Many made no definite 


sirable—30, flair for the art of dressing—28, a college 


statement of salary; some said it depended on ex- 
perience, training, and ability. Sometimes com- 


missions were offered. Salaries were reported on 


Job opportunities for women trained in clothing and textiles 


June 1956 


a weekly, monthly, or yearly basis. The amounts, 
when converted to a yearly figure, ranged from 
$1800 to more than $10,000. 

Though this survey was a small sampling of 
the opportunities that may be found in our country, 
it indicates that the time has passed when women 
trained in textiles and clothing must choose careers 
from limited fields. 


| 


EMPLOYMENT POSSIBILITIES 


: 
2 7 | 
Type of training 
Accounting 1 im. 7 
Art | 4 }. 8960832) 4:4 1 2 26 
Consumer education 5 2 1 1 22 
Draping 1 3 1 3 114 
Fashion illustration | 4 22 1 2 1 2 
Journalism 8 1 $228 1 | $1 2 
Millinery 2 1 1 1 1 14 
Public speaking 1 1 2 
Radio—TV 1 1 
Retailing 8 3 1 $ &:.3 1.3 
Science 3 1 1 22 1 5 1 1 17 
English composition and rhetoric® 1 1 
Other requirements 
Ability to carry out details 4.4 0 28-4 1144 61 
Ability to work with others 1 1 8 1 6 
Ability to write promotion materials | 1 1 
Flair for art of dressing 5 1 3 128s: 2 1 1 y <2 13 8 2 
Initiative 1 1 
Mature judgment 1 1 
Tact 1 1 
College degree or 
equivalent in 1 13 1 12 & 
Previous experience desirable 221 1 8 30 
Aptitude for mathematics® 
A person who can balance 
the business side against the 
1 2 


technical and engineering side* 


*Added by employer 
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Bring Membership Cards 
for Annual Meeting Registration 


Everyone who attends the meetings or visits the 
exhibits during the annual meeting is required 
to register, for admission (except at the open 
meeting on Wednesday evening) is by badge only. 

Undergraduate students must present identifica- 
tion that they are members of a college club in 
order to register at the college club rate. 

Members of affiliated homemakers groups who 
show identification of membership in a group 
register at the same fee as do individual members 
of the Association. 

Speakers who are not members of the Associa- 
tion, members of the press, and guests of the 
Association are identified by a special guest ticket 
or press badge. 

Registration fees for the 1956 annual meeting 
are the same as those last year and are: 

Member registration $5.00 


Member registration for single day.................. 2.50 
Non-member registration 8.00 
Non-member registration for single day.......... 3.50 
Member and spouse (for both 8.00 
Member and spouse for single day.................. 4.00 

1.00 


College club 

If a statement of attendance at the meeting is 
needed, the request should be made at the time 
of registration or presented at the registration desk 
after Wednesday noon. Refunds are not made 
prior to Wednesday noon. 

Washington friends and guests of Association 
members may attend the Wednesday evening gen- 
eral session and the Carter Barron Amphitheater 
program on Thursday evening without registering 
for the annual meeting. The professional trips will 
be open only to persons who have registered for 
the meeting. 


Association Members Aid 
in Preparation of ““U.N. Cookbook” 


Members of the American Home Economics 
Association have kitchen-tested and edited inter- 


national recipes for a forthcoming cookbook to ap- 
pear either as a new edition of The World's Favor- 
ite Recipes or under a new title. 

Published by Harper & Brothers in 1951, the 
original collection of recipes from the countries of 
the United Nations sold more than 100,000 copies 
in the first edition. The new book will include rec- 
ipes from all countries of the United Nations. 

The recipes were collected by the United States 
Committee for the United Nations, which is the 
sponsor for the book. The AHEA headquarters 
staff distributed the recipes to members for testing, 
edited the copy, and prepared it for the publisher. 

The United States Committee for the United 
Nations expects to be able to offer the new book 
in quantity lots at a substantial discount to groups 
that wish to resell the book as a money making 
project. Publication date is set for September if 
possible, but prices have not been established. 
Members who wish to be notified when the new 
book is ready may write to AHEA or to the U. S. 
Committee for the U.N., 816 2lst Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Ninth International Congress 
of Home Economics to Meet in U. S. 


The Ninth International Congress of Home 
Economics will meet in the United States in the 
last week of July 1958 on the campus of the 
University of Maryland. Hostesses for the Con- 
gress are the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the Canadian Home Economics Association. 

An AHEA committee is now at work on plans 
for the meeting in the United States. Its members 
are Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, Cecilia Schuck, and 
Rua Van Horn (AHEA representatives to the 
International Federation of Home Economics), 
Sadye Adelson, Marjorie M. Heseltine, Katharine 
Holtzclaw, and Flemmie Kittrell. Members of 
this committee, Catherine Dennis, and the AHEA 
headquarters staff met in Washington on April 5 
with Mrs. Ingrid Oswald-Jacobson of Stockholm, 
who had visited the Federation headquarters in 
Paris recently to discuss the Congress. Both Miss 
Dennis and Mrs. Jacobson are members of the 
executive committee of the Federation. Suggestions 
made by the American group were sent to the 
Federation headquarters for its consideration and 
approval. In consultation with the Canadian Asso- 
ciation, the AHEA will function as the “organizing 
committee” for the 1958 Congress. 

Forty-seven state home economics associations 
are collective members of the Federation. 
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AHEA Names Representatives 
to National Communications Project 


At the invitation of the National Project on 
Agricultural Communications, AHEA President 
Catherine T. Dennis has named the following 
members to serve on the NPAC’s program in home 
economics communication: to the steering com- 
mittee: Lelia Massey, chairman of the home eco- 
nomics department of Ohio Wesleyan University; 
for work on dissemination of home economics in- 
formation, Mrs. Alice King, Agricultural Extension 
Service, University of Delaware; research in home 
economics communications, Pauline Keeney, the 
Woman's College of the University of North Caro- 
lina; college preparation for communications, 
Miriam Scholl, dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Oregon State College; and promotion 
with emphasis on recruitment, Josephine Pazdral, 
Texas Education Agency. Other associations have 
similar representation. 

The Project, under the direction of Stanley An- 
drews, has its headquarters on the campus of 
Michigan State University. 


AHEA Presents Program 
for German Consumer Group 


The American Home Economics Association 
arranged a briefing session at AHEA headquarters 
on March 29 for members of the German Consumer- 
Role-in-Productivity Study Group. 

The program, arranged by Mrs. Ella McNaugh- 
ton, assistant to the AHEA executive secretary, 
included: “A Professional Association and Its Pro- 
gram for Consumers” by Mrs. McNaughton; “Test- 
ing the Consumer Use and Directions of a 
Manufacturer's Products” by Mrs. Eugenia Hatcher, 
Manager, Homemakers Testing Service, General 
Foods, Inc.; “How a Consumer Relations Program 
Works in a Trade Association” by Mrs. Dorothy S. 
Lyle, director, Consumer Relations, National In- 
stitute of Drycleaning; “How Standards Are Estab- 
lished in the Government for One Commodity” 
by Mrs. Mary Swickard, poultry division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; “How New Ideas on Gas Equipment 
Help the Consumer” by Ruth Sheldon, director of 
home service, Washington Gas Light Company; 
“A Food Editor Uses a Newspaper to Inform the 
Homemaker” by Mrs. Violet Faulkner, food editor, 
The Evening Star; “Publications of the Association, 
Their Relation to the Consumer” by Mrs. Mary 
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Hawkins, editor of the JourNAL or Home Eco- 
NOMICS. 

The German group, in the United States under 
the sponsorship of the International Cooperation 
Administration, includes: Karl C. Behrens, group 
leader, professor of economics, marketing, and mar- 
ket research, Free University of West Berlin; 
Joachim O. Boehmer, editor, Hauswirtschaft und 
Volksernahrung (Home Economics and Dietetics), 
Berlin-Lichterfelde; Mrs. Eleonore K. E. Goretzky, 
adviser on consumer affairs, Federal Association of 
German Expellees, Bonn; Mrs. Waltraud-Auguste 
Kade, manager, Consumers’ Institute of the women’s 
magazine Constanze, Hamburg; Mrs. Irmgard A. J. 
Kraatz, consultant, Rationalisierungs-Kuratorium 
der Deutschen Wirtschaft (German Productivity 
Center) and manager of Modern Home Economics 
Exhibition, Berlin; Mrs. Josefine Pfannes, vice- 
chairman of the Working Committee of Consumers’ 
Association, writer on home economics, and owner 
of Pfannes Advertising Service, Frankfurt am Main; 
Mrs. Anna F. Von Strantz, director, Institute for 
Home Economics, Munich; Hans Kluy, chief engi- 
neer, testing department, Bureau for Industrial 
Operations for the State of Bavaria, Nurnberg. 


March 1957 Journal 
to Be Devoted to Research 


The March issue of the JourNaL next year will 
again be a special research issue, similar to the 
March issue for the past several years. Manu- 
scripts to be considered for the research issue 
should reach the Journat office by October 1. 


Thanks to Journal Contributors 


As this last issue of the Journat before the 
summer break in publication goes to press, the 
advisory committee on AHEA publications and the 
Journat editors wish to thank all of the JournaL 
contributors for their work during the past year. 
The editors are particularly grateful to the state 
news editors, to the abstracters, and to the book 
reviewers for the work they have done to continue 
the usefulness and the popularity of these sections. 
Though they receive no by-lines to indicate their 
efforts, the technical advisers and many other con- 
sultants give invaluable assistance with material 
for the Journat during the year. The editors feel 
that they speak for all members of the Association 
when they say “Thank you for your help” to all 
of the 1955-56 contributors. 
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The following proposed program of work is pre- 
sented for the consideration of the membership of the 
American Home Economics Association. This program 
will be presented for discussion and vote at the (am 
meeting of the Association in Washington, D.C., June 
26, 1956, during the annual meeting. 

Basic to the program of work is the object of the 
Association as stated in the Constitution. The object 
is “to provide opportunities for professional home econ- 
omists and other Association members from related 
fields to co-operate in the attainment of the well-being 
of individuals and of families, the improvement of 
homes, and the preservation of values significant in 
home life. 

“Specifically, the Association shall work toward this 
object by encouraging and promoting: 


The aim of the AHEA, throughout its history, has 
been to help individuals and families meet changing 
conditions affecting family life. This aim continues to 
be important as the multiplicity and complexity of 
choices today call for continuous expansion of informa- 
tion and clarification of values. The increasing demand 
for professional home economists in this country and 
abroad is a recognition of the importance of home 
economics to the well-being of the family and to the 
stability of the country. 
Fundamental to our purposes are the concepts 
that 
A. The family is the source of each generation and the 
means of its most important training. The day-by- 
day status of physical health, emotional health, and 
spiritual inspiration of each individual is influenced 
by home life more than by any other factor in our 
society. 

B. The role of family members is changing in many 


Specific Objectives 


EpvucaTION IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Continue to promote educa- 
tion in home economics for 
individuals of both sexes for 
effective family living and 
citizenship and for competent 
professional leadership. 


Proposed AHEA Program of Work—1956-58 


Wider and better understanding of the value of home 
economics to individuals and to nations 


Beuan V. Guraspie, President-elect 
Chairman, Program-of-Work Committee 


Understanding of the significant place of homemaking 


in our society 


Co-operation with other community, national, and 


international groups concerned with family well- 
being 


Improvement of the standards of preparation and of 


continued professional growth of its members 
Application of the ) 
sciences and of the arts to homemaking 


hysical, biological, and social 


Investigation and research important to the family and 


to the institutional household [and the interpretation 
of the results to the public] 


Legislation designed to aid in the improvement of 


FACTORS OF SIGNIFICANCE TO OUR 1956-58 PROGRAM 


C. 


PROGRAM OF WORK FOR 1956-58 


home and family life” 


countries of the world because of the impact of 
technology and other current influences. 

More family members are sharing the homemaking 
responsibilities as women increasingly fulfill the 
multiple role of homemaker, citizen, and wage 
earner. 


. Intelligent choice-making in human values and con- 


sumer goods and services is vital to the individual 
and to the community. 


. The well-being of the community (local, national, 


and international) is dependent upon the well-being 
of homes, and, likewise, is the well-being of homes 
dependent upon the well-being of the community. 
With the increased rca, Seat of nations, the 
means of developing better home and family life 
for all becomes a + er responsibility among the 
people of many nations. ree responsibility 
and participating in the affairs of the world is an 
important obligation of all family members. 


Some Proposals for Action 


Promote content and methods that are relevant to the contemporary family 
situation on elementary, secondary, college, and adult education levels. 


Encourage further curriculum development on college level emphasizing educa- 
tion for better family living and for professional careers in the various areas 
of home economics. 


Extend and strengthen graduate programs offering preparation for leadership 
positions in the various areas of home economics. 


Support the development of studies and research in all areas of home economics 
and disseminate their findings through the JournaL or Home Economics 
and other professional and popular publications and through formal and 


informal teaching. 


Help families obtain and use recent research findings in the areas of food 
and nutrition, textiles and clothing, family relations and child development, 
art, housing and household equipment, and family economics and home 


management. 
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Use or PoTENTIAL MANPOWER 


Continue to expand areas of 
home economics and services 
of the profession to the com- 
munity in both paid and vol- 


unteer capacities. 


LEGISLATIVE AND SOCIAL 


ACTION 

Continue to initiate, sponsor, 
and participate in legislative 
and other social action de- 
signed to aid in the improve- 
ment of home and family life. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Continue to help interpret 
American family life and 
home economics programs at 
all levels to visitors from other 
countries; to learn of family 
life, cultural patterns, and 
educational programs in their 
countries; and to encourage 
professional sharing of home 
economics knowledge among 
the countries of the world. 


RELATIONS 


Continue to promote a public 
relations program to further 
understanding of, and appre- 
ciation for, the contributions 
of home economics. 


RECRUITMENT 


Continue to recruit well- 
qualified persons for under- 
graduate and graduate prepa- 
ration for professions in home 
economics. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Continue efforts to increase 
Association membership and 
stimulate pride in home eco- 
nomics as a profession. 
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Encourage employment of home economists who are capable of certain services 
by reason of mature judgment and/or available time; and also of those who 
can give limited services. 

Recognize and accept responsibility for making contributions in new areas 
where home economics training is of special ep as in programs 
for the handicapped and the aging, and expand and strengthen programs 
for employed homemakers. 

Encourage home economist homemakers to channel some of their community 
efforts into areas for which they are specially trained. 

Lend support to and encourage legislative action on national, state, and local 
levels that affects home and family life. 

Co-operate with other individuals, agencies, and groups in activities designed 
to safeguard the homes and improve conditions affecting families and to 
protect the economic interest of the family as a consumer of goods and 
services. 


Promote individual and group study of world conditions and the interrelation- 
ship of nations. 

Encourage members to act as sponsors and hosts to students, teachers, and 
visitors from other countries who are in their communities. 

Inform AHEA headquarters of professionally and personally qualified persons 
interested in and available for home economics work abroad for reference 
to agencies that make such assignments. 

Contribute to the AHEA International Scholarship Fund. 

Co-operate with the International Federation of Home Economics in its pro- 
gram and in plans for the Ninth International Congress of Home Economics. 


Interpret to administrators, guidance personnel, parents, students, and others 
the scope and importance of home economics for effective family living and 
for professional careers. 

Study and promote discussions of the AHEA bulletin “Opinion Building” on 
local and state levels. 

Encourage holding workshops on public relations at all levels. 

Co-operate with agencies, groups, and individuals outside of the profession 
who are interested in the same subject-matter area; for example, through 
ayers of speakers at local and state meetings and through contribution 
of articles by home economists to trade and professional journals of allied 
fields. 

Plan co-operatively with related fields or disciplines for projects, courses, or 
research. 

Make a concerted effort to disseminate information concerning the opportuni- 
ties for careers in home economics, through such means as career programs 
in high schools and — conferences with parents and adult groups, 
and effective distribution of career materials. 

Compile lists of home economics scholarships, grants-in-aid, and assistantships 
available within each state to well-qualified students and encourage such 
students to take advantage of these opportunities. 

Encourage more students to pursue work toward an advanced degree to 
alleviate the shortage of research workers and teaching personnel in colleges 
and universities. 

Continue to raise funds for scholarships and grants-in-aid within the several 
states. 

Stimulate further professional pride in the Association as the representative 
organization of home economists in all fields. 

Interest graduating seniors and other home economists who are eligible in 
becoming members of the Association and interest college clubs and home- 
makers groups in affiliating with the Association. 

Provide opportunities for more members to participate in the activities of the 
Association at the state and national levels. 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Grace Diem 
San Francisco State College 


Class size affects learning ability, W. P. Mc- 
» Lovcuun. School Executive 75, No. 7 (March 

1956), pp. 91-93. 

The point of view expressed by this article is 
that educators must show the taxpayer how smaller 
classes can contribute to superior educational op- 
portunities for children. In order to do this, the 
author believes, new studies must be carried out 
which are broader in scope than early studies which 
related student achievement to class size. These 
new studies should deal with the effect class size 
has on the more complex educational objectives. 
Based upon thorough study, a codification of class 
size policy could be developed. This policy would 
then be one of conviction rather than speculation 
on the merits of small classes. 

Mr. McLoughlin believes that when the adminis- 
trative body of the schools has these strong con- 
victions, based on thorough study, the public will 
accept the values of small classes. He does not 
believe that the American taxpayer is unwilling to 
spend more money for the very best type of educa- 
tion, but the public does need to be supplied with 
sound facts and information that this is a necessary 
and needed expense. 


Some problems of professionalization, H. S. 
Becxer. Adult Educ. 6, No. 2 (Winter 1956), 
pp. 101-105. 

In studying the problem of professionalization 
for adult education, the author first attempts to set 
up a definition for a profession. He prefers to take 
the sociological view. He thinks of a profession as 
being a collective symbol and designates any group 
as a profession that is fortunate enough to get itself 
accepted as such. 

He feels that it is most important to get adult 
education accepted as a profession because this 
status makes dealing with a lay public easier. When 


a group becomes identified in the public's mind 
as a profession, there seems to be a public readi- 
ness to abdicate the right to criticize. The rationale 
is, of course, that the professional person alone 
knows how to handle this kind of problem and must 
be given freedom to pursue it. 

The author feels that the degree of success in 
achieving professional status and the ways in 
which the dilemmas accompanying this effort are 
resolved will greatly affect the way in which adult 
education is developed in the years to come. 
Success will not come automatically but will bring 
with it responsibilities, problems, and constraints 
as well as privileges. 


Discipline in the nursery school, K. H. Reap. 
Childhood Educ. 32, No. 7 (March 1956), pp. 
322-325. 

This well-known author in the field of nursery 
school education here sets forth the basic principles 
for discipline in the nursery school today. Recog- 
nizing the fact that the pendulum swung from a 
rigid type of discipline to a permissiveness which 
~ the child do anything he pleased, she states 
that nursery school people had to find their way 
painfully back to a middle position. Today, the 
nursery school teacher is attempting to scale her 
demands to fit the child, thereby deciding what 
the child may be ready to learn at the moment 
as well as deciding what.he is not ready to learn. 
The nursery school teacher is making an effort 
to be clear about limits. The child is allowed time 
to conform when conformity is necessary. The 
child must be given an opportunity to test out the 
limits and to assert himself. 

Mrs. Read points out that while today discipline 
is more important than ever, it is taking new forms 
which must be recognized by both teachers and 
parents. 


How many is a teacher? T. L. Lee. Clearing 

House 30, No. 7 (March 1956), p. 411. 

This article deals with the problem of how many 
responsibilities a classroom teacher can be expected 
to assume. Today a teacher is expected to assume 
the responsibilities of a psychiatrist, public relations 
expert, and social worker in addition to her primary 
role of teacher. She needs to be a strong exponent 
of democracy but should never divulge her own 
politics; she needs to be enthusiastic yet reserved, 
vivacious yet quiet, a stern disciplinarian yet 
gentle and ladylike. While he offers no solution 
to these very real problems, the author feels that 
we are expecting entirely too much from our class- 
room teachers and are removing them too far from 
their basic job of instructing the students in the 
classroom. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Corape, HaMiLton 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Toward a new measurement of living standards, 
L. Kour. J. Econ. & Sociol. 15, No. 1 (Oct. 
1955), pp. 93-104. 

Changes in living standards are usually ex- 
pressed through measuring real incomes and 
through changes of money income brought into 
proper perspective by correlation with changes in 
the price level of consumer goods. Both measure- 
ments lead to identical conclusions. Yet, the picture 
presented by such measurements seems mislead- 
ing. In the midst of our rising production we often 
seem to be driven into giving up things we could 
afford when we had less. Yet we buy more con- 
sumer goods than ever before. This indicates that 
a rise in income or spending made possible by a 
rise in production and productivity does not 
necessarily entail a rise in living standards, and that 
changes in living levels could be better appraised 
if we used as the starting point of comparison our 
relative position to the level of subsistence rather 
than our price-adjusted money income or the quan- 
tity of consumer goods we were able to buy with 
it at a given base period. For only to the extent 
that we are able to improve this position and to 
increase that proportion of it which is over and 
above the subsistence level can we talk of an actual 
improvement in our standards. 

Measurements for changes in this position, like 
any other economic magnitude of relevance, must 
be expressed in terms of consumer goods but con- 
sumer goods of a restricted nature. Assuming that 
the zero, or subsistence level, is represented by the 
possession of those consumer goods which are 
essential for survival, a rise in living standard would 
be indicated by a rise in consumer goods available 
to the various groups of the economic community 
in excess of these essentials. Only to the extent that 
the margin of luxuries is becoming larger by pull- 
ing away from the base, the subsistence level, does 
it seem possible to speak of genuine improvement 
of our economic system. 


On consumer grades for foods, V. J. Ruopes and 
E. Krent. J. Farm Econ. 38, No. 1 (Feb. 1956), 
pp. 44-60. 

The generally accepted basis for grading is that 
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grades must be meaningful to consumers and must 
provide an efficient means for consumers to com- 
municate their preferences through trade channels 
to producers. An optimum grading system would 
classify as alike or as “in a grade” all those products 
consumers value the same. For a grade to be of 
maximum usefulness, almost all consumers must 
consider the units within a grade as homogeneous 
price-wise. On the other hand, grades may be 
useful even if only a small proportion of consumers 
value the units differently—provided these con- 
sumers purchase a considerable amount within the 
grades. 

Consumers may value products differently be- 
cause of visual, sensory, or imaginary differences. 
Only real differences are assumed to be of interest 
as a basis for public grades. Altering grade 
boundaries to adjust for seasonal or other changes 
in supplies would appear to incur less danger of 
reducing consumer confidence in the case of grades 
based on obvious product characteristics than in 
the case of grades based on hidden product 


characteristics. 


Social security in agriculture: a preliminary 
appraisal of its operation, implications, and 
emerging problems, G. Wunveruicx. J. Farm 
Econ. 38, No. 1 (Feb. 1956), pp. 17-29. 

The 1954 amendments to Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance provisions which extended coverage to 
314 million farmers and to more than 2 million 
additional farm laborers may result in economic 
problems arising from: (1) land ownership turn- 
over, (2) transfers in operation, (3) purchases by 
non-agriculturists, (4) farm size and part-time farm- 
ing operations, (5) the supply and combination of 
factors in agriculture, and (6) resulting changes 
in retirement plans, personal resources, and capital 
formation. 

From the standpoint of economics, the effects of 
income on the allocation of resources appear to be 
a primary concern. Benefits and costs do not ap- 
pear equal. OASI has differential effects on various 
classes of beneficiaries: (1) young and old, (2) 
high income and low income, (3) single persons 
and families, (4) working women who marry and 
other beneficiaries, (5) contributors who fail to 
meet eligibility and other beneficiaries, and (6) 
employers, employees, and self-employed. To the 
extent that the ratio of benefits to costs is not the 
same for all individuals a transfer of income will 
be effected. If transfer of income influences quan- 
tity, combination, or employment of resources, it 
may affect the level of output of goods and services. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Grapys I. BELLINGER 
University of Minnesota 


Which Johnny Can’t Read? W. C. Orson. Con- 
temporary Psychol. 1, No. 2 (Feb. 1956), pp. 
47-48. 

The popular and widely discussed book Why 
Johnny Can't Read by Rudolf Flesch is challenged 
by Dr. Olson, who emphasizes the importance of 
the following influences: 

1. Individual differences among children are sig- 
nificant—high intelligence regularly influences 
reading ability. Children of low intelligence 
read later in life and less well than do children 
growing rapidly. Bright children learn to read 
by themselves without much school experience. 

The reviewer took 75 boys aged 7 and di- 
vided them into two groups—high mental age 
and low mental age. The mean reading age of 
the upper group was 94 months as contrasted 
to 80 months for the lower group, a revealing 
difference of 14 months! 

2. To eliminate a possible effect on IQ by read- 
ing ability, the reviewer took 44 boys whose 
mental ages were available at age 5, before 
organized reading opportunity, and found two 
years later a spread of 17 months’ difference 
between upper and lower mean reading ages. 

3. To show how growth and maturity influence 
reading ability, the 75 boys aged 7 were di- 
vided into heavyweights and lightweights on 
the basis of growth and weight. The heavy- 
weights averaged 4 months’ higher reading 
ability than did the lightweights. 

4. Reading ability runs in families and is influ- 
enced by such factors as family occupation, 
family reading level, family characteristics, 
sex, and other factors. 

Dr. Olson cites an experiment by Jon Naeslund 
of the Institute of Education at the University of 
Stockholm in which Naeslund compared and con- 
trasted the sentence and phonetic methods of 
reading by using a co-twin control experiment. 
One member of each set of twins was taught by 
the phonetic method. The children were given a 
series of detailed tests: oral readings recorded on 
a tape, reading of word lists, reading time and 
errors in paragraphs, comprehension, paired com- 
parison for reading enjoyment; and projective tests 
to determine preference among school subjects. 
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Equivalence of results seemed to be the out- 
standing feature of the detailed analyses, with a 
slight gain in the direction of reading satisfaction 
of children for the sentence method. 


Building sound personality, H. and B. Over- 
strEET. Childhood Educ. 32, No. 8 (April 1956), 
pp. 357-360. 

What is it in one child which helps him over- 
come the rough spots? These same rough spots 
may throw another child into delinquency. The 
Overstreets stress character as an important causal 
(not casual) factor. Slums and poor environment 
can no longer take the sole blame for delinquency. 
Individuals differ in their so-called “vulnerability 
quotient,” which either helps youngsters progress 
toward emotionally healthy adulthood or throws 
them off balance. Fortunately most young people 
are not delinquent. These are the youngsters 
whose traits we need to study and use as our 
guides in helping other children grow toward con- 
structive adulthood. Characteristically healthy, 
young people are: 

Children who move toward life with interest 
rather than hostility; who like many people 
and lots of things; who like to learn, to plan, 
to make things, to participate in activities; 
whose areas of interest are expanding 

2. Children who are sensitive to others; who dis- 

like suffering or disrespect for others 

3. Children who can take disappointments, de- 

nial, defeats, and criticism; who experience 
anger, frustration, and sorrow but can more 
quickly recover and go on with constructive 
living 

4. Children who discover and believe that there 

are right ways and wrong ways of behaving 

5. Children who exhibit much give and take in 

sports, family conversation, family recreation 

6. Children who need some privacy, a place of 

their own where they can plan, think, and not 
be pushed around 

7. Children who have idealism; who are not cyn- 

ical but reach out for finer, more courageous, 
heroic living 

8. Children who “have a sense of the possible” 
The Overstreets agree that the majority of young 

people are psychologically sound, saying, “They 
have a basic respect for the things that are true 
and lovely and of good report; and they build 
their self-respect out of relationship to these.” By 
knowing and stimulating the signs of health in 
young people, adults can help them grow in that 
direction. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Joan Gorpon 
University of Minnesota 


Method for braising beef round steaks, P. Paut 
and M, Bean. Food Research 21, No. 1 (Jan.- 
Feb., 1956), pp. 75-86. 

In order to develop a standard method for brais- 
ing beef round steaks, the following variables were 
studied: addition of water after browning, use of 
rack under meat after browning, end point for 
cooking, temperature and length of browning, and 
oven temperature. One-inch-thick steaks were used. 

Where oven temperatures were low enough and 
the cooking times sufficiently short so that steaks 
could be cooked without water, it was found that 
steaks so cooked scored lower in palatability and 
had slightly greater cooking losses than did similar 
steaks cooked with water. All steaks cooked in a 
300°F oven to an end point of 98°C plus one-half 
hour or plus one hour required the addition of 
water. Although results were somewhat variable, 
it was decided to use a rack. 

As the end point of cooking increased from 
85°C to 95°C and to 95°C plus one-half hour, the 
flavor improved and tenderness increased; but juici- 
ness decreased and cooking losses increased. At 
95°C plus 1 hour the steaks were dry and tough. 
Minutes per pound did not give a good basis for 
cooking times. 

Browning each side at 475°F for one minute 
gave more satisfactory results than any of the other 
methods: browning each side at 400°F for five 
minutes, browning each side at 350°F for seven 
and a half minutes, and no browning. An oven 
temperature of 250°F was adopted as the standard. 


Acceptability of irradiated foods: Dietary pro- 
cedures, V. E. McGary, M. E. Suipman, and 
L. M. Bernsterx. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1956), pp. 123-127. 

The study of sterilization of food by use of 
radiations from radioactive isotopes has been begun 
as a part of the program to find peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. A series of irradiated foods, includ- 
ing fruits, vegetables, meat, bread, and powdered 
milk, was fed for 15 days to 9 subjects. The sub- 
jects who rated the foods found few differences in 
the acceptability of treated and untreated foods. 
The only notable visual changes were that irradi- 
ated strawberries were faded in color and that 
powdered milk had a yellowish cast. Ground beef 
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had a strong odor. Powdered milk had a bitter 
flavor which necessitated its incorporation in cocoa. 


Effect of fermentation time on certain chemical 


constituents of pre-ferments used in bread- ~ 


making, J. A. Jounson, B. S. Miter, F. Y. Rerat, 

and D. Miter. J. Agr. & Food Chem. 4, No. 1 

(Jan. 1956), pp. 82-84. 

The use of pre-ferments has been suggested 
either to replace sponges or to provide flavor in 
continuous process breadmaking. Those tested con- 
sisted of water, glucose or sucrose, mineral yeast 
food, malt, salt, and compressed yeast with addi- 
tions of dry milk solids or flour. 

After 114 hours, 50 per cent of the sugar had 
been fermented; after 5 hours, only 10 per cent of 
the glucose and fructose resulting from inversion 
of sucrose remained. 

Total gas production was the same in the 
various ferments, but the one containing dry milk 
solids reached maximum gas production in 6 hours, 
whereas the others required 8 hours. Total acidity 
was essentially the same in all preparations. The 
pH of doughs from preparations containing dry 
milk solids remained constant at 5.4 due to the 
buffering action of milk. That of preparations 
containing flour was 5.0 for the first hour and then 
decreased. The pH of preparations containing 
sugar decreased rapidly and reached 2.5 after 3 
hours of fermentation. 


A correlation between the heat penetration and 
the rate of bacterial growth during roasting 
of turkeys, P. P. Iacono, C. O. Bau, and E. F. 
Stier. Food Tech. 10, No. 3 (March 1956), 
pp. 159-161. 

The rate of heat penetration was determined 
for unstuffed turkeys (approximately 13 pounds), 
both frozen and unfrozen, roasted at 350°F to an 
internal temperature of 185°F. The area of slowest 
heating was the posterior part of the entrail cavity 
in the unfrozen turkey and the thigh of the frozen 
turkey. These data were correlated with previously 
reported growth rates of Staphylococcus aureus and 
Salmonella aertrycke. 

An increase in temperature from 65° to 110°F 
occurred in 60 minutes in unfrozen turkeys and 
in 105 minutes in frozen turkeys. The minimum 
lag time for optimum growth temperature (98°F ) 
was 120 minutes. It was concluded, therefore, that 
the increase in bacteria during roasting would be 
insignificant since growth had been confined to 
the lag period. Similar conclusions were drawn 


with respect to Salmonella organisms. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by AGAN 
Kansas State College 


Housing for aged. J. Housing 13, No. 2 (Feb. 
1956 ), pp. 46-49. 

“As the number of older people in our population 
has increased, action to meet their special housing 
needs has become highly important,” President 
Eisenhower said in his budget message for the 
1957 fiscal year. A substantial record of approval 
of such a program has been made in speeches in 
both the House and Senate. 

Recognition that housing for the aged poses 
special problems and requires special types of 
financial aid has grown. Projects are financed 
under a wide variety of plans, including the follow- 
ing: 

1. State aid, Waltham, Massachusetts. There, 24 
warm, well-equipped dwellings have been sub- 
sidized to the extent of 2.5 per cent of the 
development cost and are designed for occupancy 
by low-income, elderly citizens. 

2. Local housing authority, Akron, Ohio. This eight- 
unit project being built without government aid 
will have a hobby shop and a garden. 

3. City aid, Rochester, New York. Prisoner-of-war 
barracks were converted into the 27-unit Cobbs 
Hill Homes leased from the city for $1 a year 
and rented within the means of the tenants. 

4. Philanthropic contributions, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. The American Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
ices promoted development of 26 separate 
cottages at $32.50 a month, including utilities. 

5. Public and private aid, Victoria, British Colum- 
bia. Low-rent housing for the aged became a 
reality through Kiwanis Club sponsorship and 
city and provincial aid, with grants of funds, 
materials, and services by private citizens. 

6. Private investors, Youngstown, Arizona. Plans 
call for 1300 private homes, a 40-store shopping 
center, a 20-bed hospital, a town hall, and a 
lake for fishing and boating. 


Better houses are easy if you use bigger and 
fewer parts, M. Barriinc. House & Home 9, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1956), pp. 160-167. 

In addition to the Lu-Re-Co panel and roof truss 
system introduced in 1954 by the Lumber Research 
Council, other components such as integral deck- 
ing, insulating-roofing material, preassembled gable 
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ends, window walls with stock windows in tandem, 
and an interior partitioning system of flush panels 
and metal splines have been developed. 

Interior partitions are made by combining two- 
inch-thick hollow-core wood panels and S-shaped 
metal splines to lock them together. In a 1,340- 
square-foot house these partitions make an addi- 
tional 14 square feet available in the interior. 


Round table recommends a module for bed- 
rooms, living areas, built-ins. House & Home 
9, No. 3 (March 1956), pp. 162-169. 

A conference was sponsored jointly by House 
and Home, the American Standards Association, 
and the Research Institute of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders. Previous round tables had 
recommended: (1) A Standard 8’0” height for ceil- 
ings. (2) Standard window heights: 3, 4, and 6 
feet; window widths: 24, 32, 48, 64, 80, and 96 
inches; door heights: 6’8” and 7’0”; door widths: 
24, 32, and 36 inches. (3) A standard 32” bath- 
room module with a 16” half module to permit 
floor-to-ceiling wall panels, wall-to-wall ceiling 
panels, and standard plumbing templates. (4) A 
standard 2’0” module for built-in kitchen planning. 

The bedroom hall is expensive because it aver- 
ages five to seven doors of varying widths. Study 
shows a hall 3’4” wide makes a good module and 
provides space for 32” and 24” doors. Lumber 
should be redimensioned to fit room modules. 

Storage space is the problem in today’s small 
house. Built-ins offer maximum space use, but it 
will soon be necessary to set aside 9 per cent of 
floor area for interior storage and 9 per cent ex- 
terior. Advantages of built-ins include: full use 
made of every inch, housework made easier, and 
no wall and flooring materials wasted; built-ins can 
be financed by a low-interest, long-term mortgage. 


How to enjoy every inch of your lot, F. B. Woop- 
ROFFE. Better Homes & Gardens 34, No. 3 
(March 1956), pp. 67-71. 

The key to a successful plan is to recognize all 
that must go on in the space. Many families need 
fenced-in play space for children, a place to grow 
flowers and fruit, as well as outdoor storage, walks, 
and shaded play and lounging space. 

Fruit trees form boundary screens and leave 
room for annual flowers and vegetables below in 
borders. A carport with a wide overhang provides 
immediate shade on a treeless lot. Its walled por- 
tion houses a workshop and storage for tools and 
lawn furniture. The outdoor living area needs a 
floor for tricycle riding and for chairs. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Jane HartMan 
Maryland Department of Health 


Minimizing the discomforts of patient feeding, 
L. Darpartan. Hosp. Mgt. 81, No. 3 (March 
1956), pp. 93-95. 

A psychological atmosphere within which the 
patient may enjoy his food was created by having 
wine served with dinner, flowers on trays, a “Guest 
Chef” program, a daily newspaper with tray, “coffee 
break,” and employees schooled in the art of 
accommodation. 


Trends in administration of hospital food serv- 
ice, L. M. Rersuauce. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1956), pp. 45-46. 

Hospital dietary departments have much poten- 
tial professional energy to release and divert in 
proper channels. We will have many dividends 
if personnel are properly assigned and _ trained. 
If we use our talents wisely, there will be many 
more dietitians for improved professional service 
and better patient care. 

Organization charts need to be looked at and 
evaluated. A clear definition of the goals and 
objectives for fine food service must be set up. 
An analysis of the functions and responsibilities 
of the department should be made to remove 
duplication and conflict of responsibilities. A good 
question to ask during this process is “Is it 
necessary?” 

Concise procedures and written instructions for 
service of food help give the dietitian’s touch where 
auxiliary workers are used extensively. A well- 
trained food service supervisor can be of great 
assistance. It is important to make the best pro- 
fessional use of the dietitian’s time. Opportunity 
must also be given to the staff dietitian to develop 
skill in interpersonal relationships with her per- 
sonnel, which will be a key factor in her adminis- 
trative success. 


You don’t need a permit to hunt for hidden 
costs, V. W. Gopiesky. Hospitals 30, No. 4 
(Feb. 1956), pp. 66-68. 

Items purchased for the dietary department 
should be checked so that features which add to 
cost but do not contribute to utility are not in- 
cluded. For example, should silverware be name- 
stamped if this is an additional expense? It is 
important to develop the ability to recognize value 
and to purchase a product that is suitable for its 
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intended purpose. Cost must be evaluated in terms 
of (1) quality and quantity of goods suitable to 
the hospital's needs, (2) delivery of the product 
assured, (3) the reliability of the supplier and his 
ability to provide a continuing supply of the 
product. 


Kitchen plans for the future, M. E. Terre.. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, No. 2 (Feb. 1956), 
pp. 131-134. 

The food industry struggles along, beset by prob- 
lems of labor shortage, high labor costs, and lack 
of uniformity in products and services—problems 
other industries have solved through continual and 
extensive study. Little progress has been made 
in the field of food service equipment. Methods 
prevalent in the food industry are more related to 
the Victorian Age than to the Atomic Age. Ad- 
ministrators frequently trust the advice of archi- 
tects and equipment representatives in kitchen 
planning rather than that of the dietitian, whose 
information is more complete. Administrators who 
will approve a number of minor expenditures shy 
away from correcting a bad kitchen layout because 
they are startled by the initial investment. How- 
ever, an efficient layout may save much more than 
the initial cost. 

Just as other industries rely on analysis and re- 
search, the food industry must recognize their value 
and use them as a means to solve food production 
and service problems. More studies are needed 
pertaining to time and motion economy, work 
simplification, mechanization, and automation. This 
kind of research done on a professional level would 
be useful to those who are planning new units or 
remodeling old ones. 


Don’t overlook the three P’s, prepackaged, pre- 
portioned, pre-prepared, H. Becxer. Hospitals 
30, No. 4 (Feb. 1956), pp. 77-78. 

Hospitals with a severe shortage of food service 
personnel should consider pre-prepared, prepor- 
tioned, and prepackaged items. Compared to the 
raw food and labor costs of preparing an item in a 
hospital kitchen, the new product may be more 
economical, even though at first glance it seems too 
expensive. The unit cost of several prepackaged 
items in the Middle West is given. 

Preportioned meats and fish are now available. 
Comparative costs must be based on grade, cut, 
size, and weight. 

Several pre-prepared fruit items are also avail- 
able. Of particular interest are the pre-prepared 
orange and grapefruit sections. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by ExizaserH AGNEW 
State of New York Department of Health 


Psychology of aging—Bethesda conference. 
Public Health Repts. 70, No. 9 (Sept. 1955), 
pp. 837-856. 

Research on psychological aspects of aging was 
the subject of a conference held in April 1955 at 
the National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service, Bethesda, Maryland. Sponsorship was 
shared by the American Psychological Association 
and the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Twenty-seven experts in psychology, biology, and 
sociology met to consider the most profitable 
methods for studying the aging process from in- 
fancy through old age. Public Health Reports pre- 
sents, in brief, eight papers representative of the 
five panels of the program. 

One paper discusses aspects of social adjustment 
of aging persons and aspects of personal adjust- 
ment. It was written by Robert J. Havighurst, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Chicago. 
Social adjustment is measured in terms of the 
capacity of a person to function appropriately and 
efficiently in dealing with the external world. In 
respect to inner or personal adjustment, a person is 
deemed to have made satisfactory progress to the 
extent that he achieves a relatively integrated satis- 
faction of his various psychological needs. 

Milton L. Barron, associate professor of sociology 
at City College of New York, discusses dynamics 
and interrelationships of occupational roles in 
health and aging as comprising one of the crucial 
problems of gerontological research. 

The above are only two of the papers discussed. 
For all of us involved in public health work, they 
reveal many implications for future work and 
thought. This is an excellent report of a very 
pertinent subject. 


The older person in the family, M. E. Livven, 
MD. Soc. Casework 37, No. 2 (Feb. 1956), pp. 
75-81. 

In order to appreciate the necessity for a realistic 
understanding of people’s needs as they grow 
older in the community, we should know what may 
occur in the absence of such understanding. The 
author considers a fairly large assortment of socio- 
logical and psychological elements that bear upon 
the welfare of senior citizens and their families. He 
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states that a significant number of factors con- 
tributing to the development of senility originate in 
human attitudes and psychological inclinations. 
Thus, many of these factors are within man’s poten- 
tial to manage and manipulate and may in the 
future be preventable with appropriate mental and 
social hygiene. 


How can the professions work together in serv- 
ice to individuals? F. Stem. Med.’ Soc. Work 
4, No. 4 (Sept. 1955), pp. 160-171. 

Teamwork is a distinct method by which pro- 
fessions work together. It involves professional 
disciplines operating within one administrative 
setting under the leadership of one individual. The 
emphasis in this paper is on the medical setting, 
but the author hopes these principles will have 
meaning in other settings as well. 

Mrs. Stein discusses both composition and struc- 
ture of the team and points out their attributes. 
One of the basic needs for successful teamwork is 
that the agency administration promote such team- 
work. The agency and the administrator must 
be convinced of the values inherent in the joint 
planning and action. 

Techniques of teamwork are considered, as well 
as certain aspects that require careful thought and 
planning. The value of follow-up is stressed in 
order to evaluate whether improved service to in- 
dividuals has actually occurred. 

Great strides have been made in learning to work 
together, and we can look forward to even greater 
progress as we evaluate our role within the team 
and the role of the team as a unit. 


Creative health and the principle of Habeas 
Mentem, F. H. Sanrorp. Am. J. Public Health 
& Nation’s Health 46, No. 2 (Feb. 1956), pp. 
139-148. 

There are four major trends in our changing cul- 
ture that are likely to affect the way life is lived 
in future years and to have significant implications 
for those who concern themselves with advance- 
ment of human welfare. These trends will cause an 
increased concern for positive or creative health. 
There will be greater pressure for welfare profes- 
sions to change the character of their roles. There 
will also be an increasing concern with behavorial 
health of the individual. 

These trends are discussed in regard to the values 
and aspirations of public health, which is better 
equipped than most professions to assume leader- 
ship in the movement toward creative health and 
behavioral vitality. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Winakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


Eastman names new fiber Verel; output starts 
October, P. Zu1. Women’s Wear Daily 92, 
No. 51 ( March 14, 1956), p. 45. 

Verel is‘ the trade-mark name of the new non- 
flammable acrylic fiber developed by Eastman 
Chemical Products. The fiber is described as a 
reduced temperature fiber and should be processed 
at temperatures not exceeding 300°F. Verel and 
wool blends may be union dyed. The fiber has a 
soft hand, white color, controlled shrinkage, chemi- 
cal resistance, freedom from static, and shows good 
press retention and wrinkle-recovery. It resists 
pilling and is not attacked by moths or mildew. 
Suggested uses for Verel include pile coatings, 
liner fabrics, sweaters, children’s sleepers, and 
sports shirts. 


Dyeing and heat treatment of Arnel triacetate, 
F. Forress, W. J. Myzes, V. S. Savin, and W. A. 
ScHOENBERG. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 45, No. 4 
(Feb. 13, 1956), pp. 88-94, 105. 

Arnel cellulose triacetate is a hydrophobic fiber 
resistant to swelling. Its dyeing properties are inter- 
mediate between acetate and Dacron. Since the 
introduction of Arnel, a full range of colors with 
good fastness properties has been achieved with 
existing dyeing facilities. At 203°F Arnel can be 
dyed with disperse dyes in light to medium shades 
in three to six hours. Dyeing assistants increase the 
dyeing rate of Arnel without damage to the fiber. 
Tri-propyl phosphate is one of these dyeing 
assistants. 

Every available bleaching formulation has been 
used on Arnel without apparent harmful effect. 
Heat treatment yellows even the whitest Arnel 
slightly due to decomposition of residual materials 
in the fabric. Excellent blacks can be achieved 
with developed azoic dyes. 

Proper heat treatment of Arnel fabrics at 425° 
to 450°F is essential to increase resistance to iron- 
ing, to make the fibers more hydrophobic, to im- 
prove dimensional stability and wrinkle-recovery, 
and to make the dyes more fast to washing and 
gas fading. Heat treatment diffuses the dye from 
the periphery into each fiber. 

Greatest progress has been made in dyeing Arnel 
blended with cotton, rayon, or wool. Arnel- 
cellulosic fiber blends may be dyed using direct 
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dyes and disperse dyes. A low percentage of urea- 
formaldehyde or melamine-formaldehyde _ resin 
helps to make the direct dyes more washfast. Be- 
cause Arnel resists saponification, many color styl- 
ing effects may be obtained in Arnel-cotton blends. 
The cotton can be dyed while the Arnel is un- 
stained. In dyeing Arnel-wool blends, a three-bath 
dyeing procedure is necessary. 


Improved weather resistance by acetylating vat- 
dyed cotton, W. N. Berarp, S. G. GREMILLION, 
and C. F. Gotprawarr. Textile Research J. 
26, No. 1 (Jan. 1956), pp. 81-86. 

A combination of vat dyeing with lightfast colors 
and partial acetylation may more than double the 
life of cotton fabrics for outdoor uses. Neither 
process alone seems to extend significantly the re- 
sistance of cotton to weather. The combined process 
provides resistance to mildew and sunlight but not 
to water or fire. 

After a year of exposure to weather, a sample 
of cotton which had been acetylated and vat dyed 
retained 75 per cent of its strength. Control samples 
which had been only dyed or only acetylated re- 
tained 30 to 35 per cent of their strength. Color 
retention was better in the combined process, but 
some fading still occurred. Cottons dyed with other 
types of dyes were acetylated without promising 
result. Best effects are obtained by using certain 
vat dyes with exceptional light fastness. 


New technique for applying detergents as 
spotting agents, H. E. Srantey and M. E. Davis. 
Soap & Chem. Specialties 32, No. 1 (Jan. 1956), 
pp- 40-43, 163. 

Garments made from hydrophobic fibers seem 
so easy to wash that frequently oily soil is im- 
properly removed. Dacron swatches soiled with 
an artificial oily soil were washed with various 
detergents in a Launder-Ometer, and in no case 
was the soil removal completely satisfactory. 

Surfactants were applied directly to the dry, 
soiled samples and thoroughly worked into the 
fabric before water was added. This treatment 
resulted in increases in reflectivity up to 330 per 
cent. Mechanical action should be applied directly 
to the soil to obtain best results. For surface soil, 
finger tips, sponge, or brush will do. With em- 
bedded soil, the fabric must be flexed so that yarns 
bend sharply and slip against one another. This 
can be done by crumpling the fabric in the hand 
to bend and rub the fabric against itself or by 
rubbing the material against a soft surface with 
a rounded tool. 
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Family, Socialization and Interaction Process. 
By Tatcorr Parsons and Rosert F. in 
collaboration with James Oups, Morris ZELDITCH, 
and Pamir E. Staten. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1955, 422 pp., $6. 

I believe this is a book that those teaching in the 
field of marriage and the family should read. I 
warn you as a reader, however, that there will be 
times, plenty of them, when you will say to your- 
self that the reading effort expended is unrewarded. 
There is no need, not even in the interest of pre- 
ciseness, for any social scientist to write as Professor 
Parsons does. His editors and colleagues should 
have taken him firmly in hand and demanded a 
more readable presentation of his theories of sociali- 
zation, organization of personality, and interaction 
process in the family. The chapters by Bales and 
Zelditch are more readable. 

But if you have the time and the patience to 
finish the book and do not find yourself too 
troubled by the few empirical findings presented to 
support the theories you will have gained some 
fresh insights on role structure of the nuclear 
family, the socialization of children, the dynamics 
of marital relationships, and the family system in 
the larger society —Lemo D. Rocxwoop, New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


After Divorce. By J. Goopve. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1956, 381 pp., $6. 
Since divorce is an increasingly common experi- 

ence in the modern social structure, this study adds 

to our understanding of divorce within the larger 
framework of our kinship system. The focus is 
on the process of adjustment of 425 urban mothers 
after divorce. These women were 20 to 38 years 
old at the time of the divorce and had been 
divorced 2 to 26 months when interviewed. The 
first half of the study probes into the experiences 
and situations that led to the divorce and were pos- 
sible factors in the post adjustment. The responses 
to the 26-page interview schedule upset some of 
the current common conceptions and theories and 
indicate the need for more careful studies by those 
concerned with the counseling of married and 
divorced couples or leading others into the study of 


marriage and divorce. The steps leading to the 
divorce, the property division, and the effect upon 
the children as indicated by their behavior are 
significant to the student concerned with divorce 
as a social problem. The child development stu- 
dent and the parent educator will find here some 
bases for understanding the effects of divorce and 
the changes in the parent-child relations. 

The section on the psychological and social 
problems of the divorced mother shows a changing 
attitude toward divorce as evidenced by the social 
relations pattern. Remarriage seems to be surer 
of success. Religious background and divorce rates, 
adjustment, and remarriage are basically covered. 
Throughout the book there is indicated need for 
further interpretation. The footnotes give excellent 
references to other studies and resource matter. 

The appendix has a section on the field technique 
and sampling and the complete interview schedule 
used.—Lyp1a ANN Lynve, Family Life Education 
Consultant, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Facts of Life and Love for Teen-Agers. New Re- 
vised Edition. By Evecyn New 
York: Association Press, 1956, 426 pp., $3.50. 

A surprising amount of information is included 


A Warm 
Welcome 


Awaits You... 


The doors of the National Institute of Dryclean- 
ing will open wide to you members of the 
American Home Economics Association attend- 
ing the A.H.E.A. Convention in Washington 
June 26-29. Guided tours of our modern plant, 
research and educational facilities will be avail- 
able June 27 and 28—morning and afternoon. 
Put it on your schedule now! 


National Institute of Drycleaning 
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DON’T WAIT TILL LONG AFTER FINALS! 


Register NOW and let us show you... 
Wonderful Job Opportunities for both 


RECENT GRADUATES . . . EXPERIENCED HOME 
ECONOMISTS 
Public Relations Research 
Test Kitchens Food Service 


Teaching Journalism—TV 
EXCELLENT SALARIES ... ALL LOCATIONS 


See us at convention in Booth 552 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 North Twelfth Lincoln, Nebraska 


30 Years of Placement Experience 


THE ZINSER PERSONNEL SERVICE 
can arrange immediate appointments in the following 
openings for Home Economists, either by letter or per- 
sonal contact. Salaries range from $3900-$7200. 
Home Furnishings Writer—Midwest 
Publicity Supervisor—East 
Equipment Representatives—Midwest and East 
College Foods Supervisor—Chicago 
Beginner Foods Journalist—Chicago 
Nutritionists, M.S. de, th 
Cafeteria Manager—All locations 
Cooking School Lecturer—Travel 
Textile Research—Midwest 
Test Kitchen Beginner—Chicago 


Established in 1922, we welcome the opportunity to help 
in finding the right job for you. 

ZINSER PERSONNEL SERVICE 
79 West Monroe Street Chicago, Ilinois 


in ‘this revised and enlarged but still compact 
volume. Written in matter-of-fact style, the scope 
of Life and Love for Teen-Agers includes: “Part 
One. Becoming Men and Women”; “Part Two. 
Getting and Keeping Dates”; “Part Three. Loving 
and Being Loved”; “Part Four. Heading Toward 
Marriage.” 

The author is a leading authority in the field of 
family relations and has written extensively for this 
age group. She often collaborates with other 
recognized leaders. 

Parents will find the book a reliable guide for 
imparting information to, and for discussion with, 
their own teen-agers as they develop. For school 
use it should make an excellent reference for the 
use of 11th and 12th year high school classes and 
for junior college students in family relations and 
preparation for marriage courses. Guidance coun- 
selors, also, will find the volume valuable for use 
by individual students.—Mary Eorse Stone, Madi- 
son School, Syracuse, New York. 


Economic Needs of Older People. By Joun J. 
Corson and Joun W. McConneci. New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1956, 533 pp., 
$4.50. 

The authors, chosen by the trustees of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, have surveyed the prog- 
ress achieved in the last two decades in meeting 
the economic needs of older people and problems 
involved. A committee was also named to review 
their work and to formulate a program to meet 
some of the problems. The final chapter is this 
committee's report. 

Little completely new information is included. 
It is, however, helpful to have facts pertinent to 
the problem assembled in one place. Results from 
two recent surveys of retired workers are new. The 
first, by the authors, covers 1,755 persons who, in 
1951, received income from a former employer. The 
second, by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, covers a one per cent random sample of 
all aged beneficiaries of OASI in December 1950. 
A major contribution of the book is the per- 


spective provided by a long-time view of existing 
programs, showing the pressures which caused 
them to be organized, changes which have occurred 
as they developed, and changes in public opinion 
toward the programs and toward retirement itself. 

This reviewer is disappointed that no new in- 
sight has been provided into the amounts of income 
needed and the adequacy of present incomes for 
the aged, which the title leads one to expect. The 
organization of the book permits considerable 
repetition which becomes tiresome. 

The authors recommend three major improve- 
ments in existing programs, public and private, to 
assure the retired of adequate minimum income: 
(1) revision of old-age and survivors insurance to 
cover disability, to provide more and earlier pro- 
tection for widows, to increase coverage, and to 
provide for automatic adjustments to price changes; 
(2) a decrease in public assistance as contributory 
plans are expanded; and (3) development of addi- 
tional private plans to meet special needs of 
workers. They also stress the need for plans which 
will help the worker prepare for old age before 
he faces CRANDALL, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. 


The Economics of Consumption. By WILLARD 
W. Cocurane and Carotyn SHaw BELL. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956, 
481 pp., $6.50. 

This book, with the subtitle “Economics of De- 
cision Making in the Household,” introduces the 
general area of economics of consumption. Theo- 
retical and statistical analyses are combined with 
up-to-date descriptive material on important insti- 
tutions. Decision making of households is described 
and analyzed within the frame of modern eco- 
nomics and with emphasis on developing an under- 
standing of the decision making processes in con- 
sumption, rather than on providing information 
for use in such decision making. 

Business practices that affect the consumer in 
the market are examined to see how consumer's 
choices are influenced by marketing institutions 
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and services. Likewise, government policies affect- 
ing consumer incomes, the products and prices in- 
volved in consumption, and the choices made by 
consumers are analyzed. The theoretical portion 
of the text presents familiar graphic analysis, while 
the statistical portion draws on the most recently 
constructed data on family expenditures, national 
income, and consumer credit. The material in this 
volume is well organized. The analytical portions 
of the book begin at an elementary level and pro- 
ceed step by step. The book is best suited for use 
in a course that builds on the principles of eco- 
nomics and develops an applied field, namely the 
economics of consumption. 

The many tables, charts, and illustrations are 
valuable. Questions and points for discussion are 
given at the close of each chapter. The authors are 
to be congratulated for preparing a text that con- 
centrates on the economics of decision making in 
the household: one that provides some guides for 
those who seek to explore it—Myrtie G. Corre 
Kansas State College. 


Food Poisoning. By G. M. Dacx, MD. Third 
edition. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1956, 251 pp., $6. 

As in the two previous editions of this book, 
Dr. Dack has drawn upon his extensive experience 
with actual cases of food poisoning and food- 
borne infections to bring a vital and moving account 
of the subject. Each type of food poisoning or 
infection is discussed from the standpoint of brief 
history, symptoms, epidemiology, sources, mode of 
action, laboratory and clinical investigations, treat- 
ment, and control. 

A thorough search of the literature has been 
made, and the documented findings are presented 
clearly and concisely. Each section has been 
brought up to date and some sections have been 
enlarged. Topics which have received greater 
emphasis than previously are (1) chemical and 
bacterial poisoning as affected by present methods 
of food production and processing, (2) fish poison- 
ing, (3) Salmonella, and (4) new types of microbes 
causing food poisoning. 

This authoritative publication has an important 
place in the fields of bacteriology and medicine. 
It merits the attention of home economists and of 
any persons who are concerned with the safety of 
our food.—_Mary Exorse Green, The Ohio State 
University. 


Swedish Food. Sixth Edition. Sam Wwenretr, 
Editor. Gothenburg, Sweden: Esselte, 1954, 151 
pp-, $3.50. 

[Swedish Food is available in many specialty food stores 
and some bookstores in the United States, or it may be 
ordered direct from B. Westergaard & Co., 357-363 Thirty- 
Sixth Street, Brooklyn 32, New York. It is also distributed 
wholesale by Swedish Products, Inc., 6228-32 North Clark 
Street, Chicago 25, Illinois.] 
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3 HOME ECONOMISTS 


Procter & Gamble needs experienced Home Econo- 
mists to supervise expanding activities in the Home 
Economics Department. 


1. To assume responsibility for product 
and recipe testing and evaluation activi- 
ties in the Home Economics Department. 

2. To assume responsibility for food prod- 
uct promotion and publicity in the 
Home Economics Department. 


Requirements: A degree in Home Eco- 
nomics with a major in 
foods and nutrition or 
foods in business with 
6-8 years experience in 
product promotion and 
testing. 

3. To assume responsibility for fabric 

washability and detergent testing activities 

in the Home Economics Department. 


Requirements: A degree in Home Eco- 
nomics with a major in 
textiles and clothing with 
2-3 years experience in 
testing, teaching or mer- 
chandising. 

Send letter with resume (all replies held in confi- 
dence) stating education, experience, and salary re- 
quirements to: 

Miss Lydia Cooley 

Director of Home Economics 

Procter & Gamble Company 

Cincinnati 17, Ohio 


Swedish Food is a delightful book for everyone 
who has enjoyed Swedish food here or abroad, for 
anyone who loves to cook, for anyone who loves 
beautiful pictures of food, and for anyone who 
delights in an artistically designed and produced 
volume. 

The 200 selected dishes include those found 
regularly on family tables and in the dining rooms 
of small “pensions” as well as in city tea shops and 
on the lavish smorgasbords of the most elegant 
hotels. Wherever one has lived or stayed in Swe- 
den, one has seen these dishes. 

All of the recipes were carefully tested and the 
photographs, some of them in color, were set up in 
the publisher’s home economics department. Look- 
ing through the book, one has the feeling that al- 
most every dish is pictured as it should look when 
it is completed. Where manipulation of the in- 
gredients or a preparation step may be unfamiliar, 
photographs or diagrams show what is to be done. 
Written in English, the book gives both English 
and Swedish names for the dishes. 


Crafts for School and Home. By Gnretcnen 
Grimm and CATHERINE SKEELS. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1955, 128 pp., $2.95. 
There are 52 projects for children and adults. 
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Family Focus in Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching, a 36-page booklet 
prepared by the home economics com- 
mittee on research of the American 
Vocational Association, Inc., 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C., is designed to help teachers 
build a homemaking education pro- 
gram meeting the physical, social, and 
emotional needs of families. Three 
basic concepts are set forth as criteria 
_for effective homemaking teaching: It 
should enable a pupil to understand 
herself in relation to her family and 
all individuals and groups with which 
she is associated; to understand herself 
in relation to her own goals as a per- 
son, marriage partner, and parent; and 
to recognize the reality of family liv- 
ing in the various stages through 
which a family goes, and to make 
choices in terms of family practices, 
values, income, and use of energy, 
time, and abilities. Single copies are 
free; additional copies 15 cents each. 


A joint committee of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation and the Class- 
room Teachers, departments of the 
National Education Association, is is- 
suing a new series of booklets in 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation. One which may be 
helpful during the summer and fall is 
Outdoor Education by Julian W. 
Smith, associate professor of outdoor 
education at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. This booklet discusses the im- 
portance of outdoor education, taking 
the class out of doors, laboratories for 
schools, school camping, and resources 
for outdoor education. Its 32 pages 
are colorfully and attractively illus- 
trated, and it may be obtained for 
75 cents from the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


In The Adolescent in Your Fam- 
ily, 1955 revision, the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the U.S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare attempts to 
give some of the underlying needs of 


young people which cause them to 
behave in a way which is sometimes 
hard for parents to understand. To 
quote from the introduction to this 
pamphlet, “. . . the more understand- 
ing we gain of our children, the bet- 
ter compass we have in our hands as 
a guide for our actions. And with 
greater understanding of how children 
grow and think and feel comes greater 
insight into our own behavior.” This 
pamphlet is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for 25 cents. 


The second set in the Adult Edu- 
cation Association’s Leadership Pam- 
phlet Series should prove interesting 
to teachers and leaders of adult groups. 
It consists of three 48-page pamphlets. 
Understanding How Groups Work 
takes up such everyday problems as 
conflict among members, apathy, in- 
decision, private versus group goals, 
and _ inefficient methods. How to 
Teach Adults examines such aspects 
of the teaching-learning process as un- 
derstanding learners, using informal 
methods, handling drop-outs, and stu- 
dent evaluation. How to Use Role 
Playing and Other Tools for Learn- 
ing analyzes the steps in role playing 
and outlines other meeting methods 
such as panels, symposiums, forums, 
clinics, and buzz groups (not only 
effective in starting a discussion but 
also used to get audience reaction 
to a speaker or panel). The pamphlets 
are 60 cents each, any two for $1, and 
40 cents each for 3 to 24 copies. They 
may be ordered from Adult Educa- 
tion Association, 743 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


“Bibliographical Abstracts on Eval- 
uation of Brightening Agents for 
Detergent Usage” is the title of a 
pamphlet published by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Though 
brighteners were not incorporated in 
detergent compositions until about 
1945, the literature on this subject has 
grown to the point where it was felt 
a bibliography of the published meth- 
ods was desirable. The 9-page bib- 
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liography contains 37 titles and ab- 
stracts and sells for $1.50. Order from 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania. 


Information relating to the work of 
the Public Health Service, principal 
health agency of the federal govern- 
ment, is given in a 28-page booklet 
called “The Public Health Service 
Today.” Members of the Association 
who are planning to attend the 1956 
annual meeting in Washington in June 
may be particularly interested in the 
section on the National Institutes of 
Health as background for their pro- 
spective tour of the Clinical Center 
of the Institutes. The bulletin 
may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for 30 cents. It is listed as Cata- 
log No. FS 2.2:P 96/7/955-2 and is 
the 1955 revision. 


Cost figures for items necessary to 
maintain health and an adequate 
standard of living are given in “Guide 
for Estimating the Minimum Family 
Budget.” These cost figures are based 
on a study of the current cost of food, 
clothing, personal needs, and fuel in 
the Boston area. The 12-page guide 
has been prepared by the Nutrition 
Committee, Health Council, United 
Community Services of Metropolitan 
Boston, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. The committee will be 
glad to answer any inquiries regarding 
this guide and to assist with its in- 
terpretation to other professional 
workers. Professional workers who are 
helping families with their economic 
problems should find this guide valu- 
able. Price is $1. 


Three attractive leaflets are is- 
sued by the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. “Forget Birthdays . . . Enjoy 
Good Eating” is addressed to the sen- 
ior citizen. Single copies are three 
cents. “The Best of Health to You” 
contains nutrition information for 
adults. Single copies are 10 cents. 
“More, Please,” concerned with normal 
nutrition and dental health for chil- 
dren, sells for three cents a single copy. 
All of these leaflets contain meal pat- 
terns. Prices are considerably reduced 
for quantity purchases. For further 
information or for the leaflets, write to 
American Dietetic Association, 620 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 
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Mrs. Nellie Sawyer Kedzie Jones, 
a member of AHEA since 1914, died 
in Madison, Wisconsin, on April 19, 
at the age of 97. 

From 1918 until her retirement in 
1933 she was state leader of home 
economics extension at the University 
of Wisconsin and was the first woman 
granted an emeritus professorship by 
the University. Mrs. Jones lectured in 
more than half the states and at the 
age of 90 was giving lectures on how 
to grow old gracefully, an art she her- 
self had mastered. 

After the death of her first husband, 
Professor Robert F. Kedzie, in 1882, 
she became head of home economics 
at Kansas State College and held the 
post until 1897. She then organized 
the home economics department at 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Illinois, resigning in 1901 to marry the 
Reverend Howard M. Jones, a Congre- 
gational minister, who died in 1953. 

An 1876 graduate of Kansas State 
College, Mrs. Jones received an 
honorary DSc degree from the Col- 
lege, which in 1902 had honored her 
by renaming its domestic science hall 
Kedzie Hall. The Nellie Sawyer 
Kedzie unit in the KSC Alumni Loan 
Fund was sponsored by the class 
of 1876, and several Nellie Sawyer 
Kedzie Jones scholarships have been 
granted to KSC undergraduates. 

Marie Dye, dean of the College of 
Home Economics at Michigan State 
University and a former AHEA presi- 
dent, has been honored by establish- 
ment of a Marie Dye Fellowship Fund 
to provide fellowships for graduate 
study in home economics at the Uni- 
versity. Announcement was made at 
the seventh annual home economics 
alumnae day at the University on 
April 28, when a book containing 
names of donors to the fund and vol- 
untary tributes to Dr. Dye was pre- 
sented to her by Faye Kinder of the 
staff. 

The fund will be tallied after June 
2, when the College of Home Eco- 
nomics faculty will give a dinner in 


honor of Dean Dye. 
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Cleora C. Helbing of Glenwood, 
Minnesota, received the Distinguished 
Service Award of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior at the seven- 
teenth honor awards convocation held 
in the Department of the Interior 
Auditorium in Washington, D. C., on 
March 12. 

Miss Helbing has been a member of 
the AHEA since 1918 and a life 
member since 1927. 

Dean Helen G. Canoyer of the 
New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University on 
April 19 received an outstanding 
achievement award granted to alumni 
of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Minne- 
sota who have distinguished achieve- 
ment records. Presentation was made 
at the School’s Second Annual Alumni 
Institute. 

Dean Canoyer was the first woman 
to receive a PhD degree in economics 
from the University of Minnesota. A 
member of the business school faculty 
from 1929 to 1953, she is co-author 
of Income and Consumption and 
Economics of Income and Con- 
sumption. 

Edna P. Amidon, director of the 
Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, is 
one of 17 consultants serving on the 
Survey Study of Behavioral Out- 
comes of General Education in High 
School, a project conducted for the 
Russell Sage Foundation by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service with the ad- 
visory assistance of the Office of 
Education, the American Association of 
School Administrators, the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
N.E.A. Selma Lippeatt and Margaret 
Alexander of the Office of Education 
are assisting Miss Amidon in this 
study. 

Mildred Reel, recently an Illinois 
supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion and state adviser for the Illinois 
Association of Future Homemakers of 
America. became assistant national 
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adviser of the Future Homemakers 
of America at its Washington (D. C.) 
headquarters on May 1. 

Dorothy E. Shank has resigned as 
vice-president and director of counsel- 
ing services for Harvey and Howe, 
Inc., and food and nutrition editor of 
What's New in Home Economics to 
enjoy “semiretirement.” Her present 
address is Lewisberry RD 1, York 
County, Pennsylvania. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Emma Mesdag, directress of the 
Huishoudschool Laan van Meerder- 
voort in the Hague, the largest school 
of home economics in the Nether- 
lands, served as a leader for a Work- 
shop on Effective Sharing with 
Home Economists from Other 
Lands at Kansas State College on 
March 28 and 29. Co-leader of the 
workshop was Margaret M. Justin, 
dean-emeritus of the KSC School of 
Home Economics and Fulbright lec- 
turer at the Huishoudschool Laan van 
Meerdervoort during 1953-54. 

The workshop focused the attention 
of the midwest home economists at- 
tending on what they have to share 
with home economists of other lands. 
They surveyed current opportunities 
available for study in this country, 
appraised present procedures of 
selecting and handling visiting stu- 
dents, and considered ways of im- 
proving relationships with home 
economists of other countries. 

Edna Hill, of the University of 
Kansas and an AHEA vice-president, 
was AHEA’s official representative. 

Miss Mesdag served as consultant 
and spoke twice, on “Sharing from 
the Standpoint of Home Economists 
of Other Lands” and on “Mutual For- 
bearance, Mutual Gain.” Miss Mes- 
dag and F. Mathilde Stoll, a Dutch 
foods authority and author of text- 
books on foods and on health, have 
been visiting many U. S. institutions 
that offer home economics training. 

Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree will re- 
tire in June as director of the School 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Washington and will begin a Food 
and Agriculture Organization assign- 
ment in mid-August at the College of 
Agriculture at Cairo University in 
Egypt. Dr. Rowntree was honored at 
a dinner on March 8 during the 
annual meeting of Seattle home econo- 
mists and presented with a fund, total- 
ing $1500, to spend as she wishes. She 
plans to use the money in scholarship 
assistance here and abroad. 
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Opportunity 


Engineering Division Home 
Economist to manage our mod- 
ern equipment laboratory for 
home appliances. Some home 
survey and market analysis 
work included. Excellent work- 
ing conditions. 


A graduate home economist 
with interest in research and 
development is required for this 
challenging position. A good 
personality is essential. 


She will report directly to the 
executive engineer and work co- 
operatively with an interesting 
group of engineers and scien- 
tists. Present products include 
electric cleaners, floor polishers, 
irons, food mixers, and coffee 
makers. Other products under 
development. Replies will be 
held in confidence. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability. 
Write to 
Mr. W. G. Seck, 
The Hoover Company, 
North Canton, Ohio. 


Ferne Bowman, head of the foods 
and nutrition department at Colorado 
A and M College, left early in March 
for Pakistan to assist for three months 
in the organization of a department of 
home economics at the University of 
Peshawar. 

Elvira Thomson has been on 
leave this year from St. Olaf College 
in Northfield, Minnesota, to serve as 
a Fulbright lecturer in home eco- 
nomics education in Denmark. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


CALIFORNIA. How private, fed- 
eral, state, and local activities are re- 
lated to the housing problem was 
discussed at a meeting in Visalia of 
the Central District of the California 
Home Economics Association for 
which Mrs. Catherine Bauer of the 
Department of City and Regional 
Planning of Berkeley was leader. 

Northern District members spent a 
day studying work simplification in 
the home by means of slides, charts, 
demonstrations, and discussions and 
an exhibit entitled “Time Savers Are 
Life Savers.” A kitchen unit in the 
school where the meeting was held 
had been reorganized in accordance 
with the principles discussed. 
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The Southern District contributed 
$50 to a school that was badly dam- 
aged by the December and January 
floods and lost much small equip- 
ment. Chico merchants and members 
also contributed generously so that 
the teacher was able to take back a 
carload of items the following week. 

“A Forecast on the ‘Chicque’ 
Chapeau” was the title of a Fashion 
Show of hats presented by Kathleen 
Tighe of the Walker-Scott Company 
for San Diego District members. 
Models wore three basic costumes, and 
hats of various colors and for various 
occasions were fashioned with each 
costume. 

To honor President Robert 
Sproul for his 25 years with the 
University of California, a 2-day 
Farm and Home Conference at the 
Davis Campus depicted 25 years of 
progress in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. Hazel K. Stiebeling, director 
of home economics research of the 
Agricultural Research Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, was the 
principal speaker the first day. The 
second day was devoted to “Some 
Aspects of Meat Research on the 
Davis Campus” and to discussion of 
housing and interior design, climatic 
influences and design, and the nature 
and status of solar heating. 

Mary Catherine Starr of Sacra- 
mento State College is the author of 
Management for Better Living, re- 
viewed on page 376 of the May 
OURNAL. 

COLORADO. Frances Miller of 
the occupational therapy staff at Colo- 
rado A & M College was awarded a 
traineeship from the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
attend a Seminar on the Principles 
and Practices in the Training of the 
Disabled Homemaker held in New 
York City the week of March 5. 

Ann Lobenstein, a 1955 graduate 
of Colorado A & M College with a 
major in home economics and occu- 
pational therapy, has been appointed 
to the staff of St. John’s Sanitarium 
in Springfield, Ilinois. She will plan 
and assume responsibility for the 
homemaking unit in the Sanitarium’s 
rehabilitation program. 

CONNECTICUT. Dean Elizabeth 
Eckhardt May of the University of 
Connecticut, a member of the Advi- 
sory Committee on Training Policy 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, discussed on 
April 27 “The Role of the Home 
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Economist in the Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram” at a joint meeting of the New 
York State Home Economics and 
Dietetic Associations in Buffalo. On 
March 25 Mrs. May spoke on “The 
Changing Role of Women” in a “con- 
versation lecture” with Mrs. Lillian 
Gilbreth at the National Conference 
of Deans of Women in Cincinnati and 
on May 22 on “What Makes a Board 
Tick” before the section on board 
membership at the National Tuber- 
culosis Association meeting in New 
York. 

DELAWARE. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sweeney Herbert of McCalfs Maga- 
zine, and a former president of the 
AHEA, was the luncheon speaker at 
the spring meeting of the Delaware 
Home Economics Association on 
May 5 in Rehoboth Beach. “Home 
Economics in a Transition Era” was 
her topic. 

The first Omicron Nu breakfast to 
be held at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion preceded the morning session. 

The clothing and textile committee 
of the Association is assembling several 
kits of information sheets and large 
samples of fabric to illustrate newer 
fabrics and finishes as well as the 
more familiar ones. The kits will be 
available for loan to home economists 
in the state. 

Plans are under way for a Dela- 
ware Association directory that it is 
hoped will be ready for fall distri- 
bution. 

Florence M. Reiff, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics education 
at the University of Delaware, will 
become chairman of homemaking edu- 
cation in the Wilmington Public 
Schools on September 1. 

Maydelle Griffin, instructor in 
home management at the University 
of Delaware, is now Mrs. Ralph 
Trambarulo. Her successor is Frances 
Penalis, who received her master’s 
degree at Michigan State University. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. John 
Abbate, president of Abbate Associ- 
ates, Inc., New York City, and an 
architect and interior decorator known 
for his color styling, was the speaker 
at the April meeting of the Home 
Economics in Business group of the 
D. C. Home Economics Association. 
The group is again sponsoring college 

e economics scholarships for local 
high school girls. 

Dr. and Mrs. Paul E. Howe were 
registered for the 1955-56 session of 
the Cold Spring Institute at Cold 
Spring-on-Hudson, New York. The 
Institute is a research project of the 
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New Teaching Kit presents easy 


Stir-N-Roll method for pie crust 


FREE from Wesson Oil—Complete guide 
to flaky, tender pie making with liquid shortening 


MAIN DISH, DESSERT OR APPETIZER 
THRIFTY AND EASY WITH THE SHORTENING YOU POUR 


una e.abie Iie 
- 
s > 
SLCCESTED VENY MENU 
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Order now for your 
Fall baking lessons 


Write: Wesson Oil People, 210 Baronne Street 
New Orleans, La. 


A special blessing to your beginners, Stir-N-Roll pie 
crust eliminates so many of the steps that mean 
risk of failure. With Wesson Oil as liquid shortening, 
measuring is easy and accurate. There’s no guessing 
about liquid, you use an exact amount of milk. No 
cutting in shortening. Wesson stirs in instantly. 
Delicate Wesson Oil keeps its purity at high pie- 
baking temperatures, so even your “‘first-timers”’ make 
pie crust with delicate home-baked flavor. With the 
help of Wesson’s new classroom materials— teach pie 
crust, for today’s generation, this modern way with 
liquid shortening. 


Delicate salad oil makes the finest shortening 


Beautiful wall chart shows wide va- 
riety of ways flaky Stir-N-Roll pie 
crust adds to the pleasure of good 
meals. Front of chart is in full color, 
picturing the use of pie crust in 
main dishes, desserts and appetizers. 


Back of chart shows simple liquid 
shortening method for mixing and 
rolling pie crust; illustrates ease of 
centering pastry .n pan and gives 
step-by-step directions for fluting 
and sealing. 


Pie crust you Stir and rol 


Teachers’ Manual outlines interesting 
class demonstration on Stir-N-Roll 
pie making, suggests work plan, 
gives comparison of pastry methods, 
shows methods of scoring finished 
pastry, includes recipes and menus 
appealing to future home-makers. 


= = 


4-page students’ leaflet, planned for 
special interest to teens and available 
in quantities for your classes, in- 
cludes method pictures for Stir-N- 
Roll pie crust, recipes for double 
and single crust, fillings your teen- 
agers will enjoy. 


Wesson Oil 
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Opportunity 


Engineering Division Home 
Economist to manage our mod- 
ern equipment laboratory for 


home appliances. Some home 
survey and market analysis 
work included. Excellent work- 


ing conditions. 


A graduate home economist 
with interest in research and 
development is required for this 
challenging position. A good 
personality is essential. 


She will report directly to the 
executive engineer and work co- 
operatively with an interesting 
group of engineers and scien- 
tists. Present products include 
electric cleaners, floor polishers, 
irons, food mixers, and coffee 
makers. Other products under 
development. Replies will be 
held in confidence. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability. 
Write to 
Mr. W. G. Seck, 
The Hoover Company, 
North Canton, Ohio. 


Ferne Bowman, head of the foods 
and nutrition department at Colorado 
A and M College, left early in March 
for Pakistan to assist for three months 
in the organization of a department of 
home economics at the University of 
Peshawar. 

Elvira Thomson has been on 
leave this year from St. Olaf College 
in Northfield, Minnesota, to serve as 
a Fulbright lecturer in home eco- 
nomics education in Denmark. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 
CALIFORNIA. How private, fed- 


eral, state, and local activities are re- 
lated to the housing problem was 
discussed at a meeting in Visalia of 
the Central District of the California 
Home Economics Association for 
which Mrs. Catherine Bauer of the 
Department of City and Regional 
Planning of Berkeley was leader. 
Northern District members spent a 
day studying work simplification in 
the home by means of slides, charts, 
demonstrations, and discussions and 
an exhibit entitled “Time Savers Are 
Life Savers.” A kitchen unit in the 
school where the meeting was held 
had been reorganized in accordance 
with the principles discussed. 
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The Southern District contributed 
$50 to a school that was badly dam- 
aged by the December and January 
floods and lost much small equip- 
ment. Chico merchants and members 
also contributed generously so that 
the teacher was able to take back a 
carload of items the following week. 

“A Forecast on the ‘Chicque’ 
Chapeau” was the title of a Fashion 
Show of hats presented by Kathleen 
Tighe of the Walker-Scott Company 
for San Diego District members. 
Models wore three basic costumes, and 
hats of various colors and for various 
occasions were fashioned with each 
costume. 

To honor President Robert 
Sproul for his 25 years with the 
University of California, a 2-day 
Farm and Home Conference at the 
Davis Campus depicted 25 years of 
progress in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. Hazel K. Stiebeling, director 
of home economics research of the 
Agricultural Research Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, was the 
principal speaker the first day. The 
second day was devoted to “Some 
Aspects of Meat Research on the 
Davis Campus” and to discussion of 
housing and interior design, climatic 
influences and design, and the nature 
and status of solar heating. 

Mary Catherine Starr of Sacra- 
mento State College is the author of 
Management for Better Living, re- 
viewed on page 376 of the May 
JOURNAL. 

COLORADO. Frances Miller of 
the occupational therapy staff at Colo- 
rado A & M College was awarded a 
traineeship from the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
attend a Seminar on the Principles 
and Practices in the Training of the 
Disabled Homemaker held in New 
York City the week of March 5. 

Ann Lobenstein, a 1955 graduate 
of Colorado A & M College with a 
major in home economics and occu- 
pational therapy, has been appointed 
to the staff of St. John’s Sanitarium 
in Springfield, Illinois. She will plan 
and assume responsibility for the 
homemaking unit in the Sanitarium’s 
rehabilitation program. 

CONNECTICUT. Dean Elizabeth 
Eckhardt May of the University of 
Connecticut, a member of the Advi- 
sory Committee on Training Policy 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, discussed on 
April 27 “The Role of the Home 


Economist in the Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram” at a joint meeting of the New 
York State Home Economics and 
Dietetic Associations in Buffalo. On 
March 25 Mrs. May spoke on “The 
Changing Role of Women” in a “con- 
versation lecture” with Mrs. Lillian 
Gilbreth at the National Conference 
of Deans of Women in Cincinnati and 
on May 22 on “What Makes a Board 
Tick” before the section on board 
membership at the National Tuber- 
culosis Association meeting in New 
York. 

DELAWARE. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sweeney Herbert of McCall's Maga- 
zine, and a former president of the 
AHEA, was the luncheon speaker at 
the spring meeting of the Delaware 
Home Economics Association on 
May 5 in Rehoboth Beach. “Home 
Economics in a Transition Era” was 
her topic. 

The first Omicron Nu breakfast to 
be held at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion preceded the morning session. 

The clothing and textile committee 
of the Association is assembling several 
kits of information sheets and large 
samples of fabric to illustrate newer 
fabrics and finishes as well as the 
more familiar ones. The kits will be 
available for loan to home economists 
in the state. 

Plans are under way for a Dela- 
ware Association directory that it is 
hoped will be ready for fall distri- 
bution. 

Florence M. Reiff, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics education 
at the University of Delaware, will 
become chairman of homemaking edu- 
cation in the Wilmington Public 
Schools on September 1. 

Maydelle Griffin, instructor in 
home management at the University 
of Delaware, is now Mrs. Ralph 
Trambarulo. Her successor is Frances 
Penalis, who received her master’s 
degree at Michigan State University. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. John 
Abbate, president of Abbate Associ- 
ates, Inc., New York City, and an 
architect and interior decorator known 
for his color styling, was the speaker 
at the April meeting of the Home 
Economics in Business group of the 
D. C. Home Economics Association. 
The group is again sponsoring college 
home economics scholarships for local 
high school girls. 

Dr. and Mrs. Paul E. Howe were 
registered for the 1955-56 session of 
the Cold Spring Institute at Cold 
Spring-on-Hudson, New York. The 
Institute is a research project of the 
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Stir-N-Roll method for pie crust 
FREE from Wesson Oil— Complete guide 


SUCCESTED 


Aw 


Order now for your 
Fall baking lessons 


Write: Wesson Oil People, 210 Baronne Street 
New Orleans, La. 


A special blessing to your beginners, Stir-N-Roll pie 
crust eliminates so many of the steps that mean 
risk of failure. With Wesson Oil as liquid shortening, 
measuring is easy and accurate. There’s no guessing 
about liquid, you use an exact amount of milk. No 
cutting in shortening. Wesson stirs in instantly. 

Delicate Wesson Oil keeps its purity at high pie- 
baking temperatures, so even your “first-timers” make 
pie crust with delicate home-baked flavor. With the 
help of Wesson’s new classroom materials— teach pie 
crust, for today’s generation, this modern way with 
liquid shortening. 


to flaky, tender pie making with liquid shortening 


Glamour dishes with Stir N-Rol] pastry 


MAIN DISH, DESSERT OR APPETIZER 
THRIFTY AND EASY WITH THE SHORTENING YOU POUR 


Delicate salad oil makes the finest shortening 


Wesson Oil 


Beautiful wall chart shows wide va- 
riety of ways flaky Stir-N-Roll pie 
crust adds to the pleasure of good 
meals. Front of chart is in full color, 
picturing the use of pie crust in 
main dishes, desserts and appetizers. 


Back of chart shows simple liquid 
shortening method for mixing and 
rolling pie crust; illustrates ease of 
centering pastry in pan and gives 
step-by-step directions for fluting 
and sealing. 


Pie crust you Stir and roll 


Teachers’ Manual outlines interesting 
class demonstration on Stir-N-Roll 
pie making, suggests work plan, 
gives comparison of pastry methods, 
shows methods of scoring finished 
pastry, includes recipes and menus 
appealing to future home-makers. 


4-page students’ leaflet, planned for 
special interest to teens and available 
in quantities for your classes, in- 
cludes method pictures for Stir-N- 
Roll pie crust, recipes for double 
and single crust, fillings your teen- 
agers will enjoy. 
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Going to the AHEA meeting in Washington? 


We'll see you 


It will be a great pleasure to see you at 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion meeting at the National Guard 
Armory, June 26th through June 29th. 
We're looking forward to hearing your 
ideas about teaching and meal planning. 


And we hope you'll be interested in our 


See you in Washington. 


newest developments in nutritional re- 
search and recipes. 

We'll have for you a preview of the 
1956 Knox Home Economics Teachers’ 
Kit which we hope you will agree con- 
tains many helpful recipes and ideas for 
the classroom. 


KNOX GELATINE COMPANY 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


at the Knox Booth — 133 
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Walt Foundation to study the present 
and potential interests and abilities 
of older people and to provide a stim- 
ulating atmosphere for re-orientation 
and further development. 

FLORIDA. Dean E. Neige Tod- 
hunter of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Alabama, key- 
noted the 34th annual meeting of the 
Florida Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Miami from November 11 to 
13 in a talk in which she stated that 
imagination is the essential factor in 
the world today—in industry, re- 
search, world affairs, and home eco- 
nomics. 

James M. Godard, executive vice- 
president of the University of Miami 
and the banquet speaker, discussed 
human relations in the profession. 

Recently appointed county home 
demonstration agents in Florida are: 
Marilyn Dietrich in Osceola County, 
Mrs. Helen Hardiman in Suwannee 
County, Mrs. Edith Boehmer for 
the Seminole Indian Reservation, and 
Doris Wetters, assistant agent in 
Hillsborough County. 

The following Federal Extension 
Service home economists have held 
seminars with the state home dem- 
onstration staff this spring: Starley 
Hunter, family economics and home 
management specialist; Mena Hogan, 
field agent for the southern states; 
Evelyn Blanchard, extension nutri- 
tionist; and Kay Nawn, consumer in- 
formation specialist. Miss Hogan also 
assisted district home demonstration 
agents with area in-service training 
meetings for county home demonstra- 
tion agents. 

GEORGIA. “Georgia’s Poten- 
tials in Home Economics” was the 
theme of the April 13 and 14 con- 
vention of the Georgia Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the Dinkler 
Plaza Hotel in Atlanta. Speakers and 
their topics included: Adelia M. 
Beeuwkes of the University of Michi- 
gan, who spoke on “Nutrition for 
Today and the Tomorrows”; Robert 
B. Myers of the University of Florida, 
“Leadership, Teaching, and Learn- 
ing”; Mrs. Bernice McCullar of the 
Georgia Department of Education, 
“The Three Imps—Hurry, Worry, and 
Indecision”; Hermine Toors of ‘the 
Netherlands, AHEA international 
scholarship student at the University 
of Georgia, “Holidays in Holland”; 
and Helen M. Thal of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, New York, “Direct- 
ing Your Dollars.” 

A forum on “Tomorrow’s Homes” 
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... one of our girls who grew up in California—the land 
of the first barbecues—thought of this and we like it so 
much we're passing it along. 

Put 3 canned Swift’s Premium Pork Sausage links on 
each half of hamburger buns. Then put these, along with 
the top halves which have been buttered, in one of those 
old-fashioned hinged broilers. The kind that clamp. Give 
each side a few minutes over hot coals, enough to heat 
the sausage thoroughly and toast the bun. When they're 
done, spoon on chili sauce or catsup, put on the tops and 
eat the best hot sandwich you've tasted in many moons. 


. . . we're thinking of your summer pantry shelf this 
time. So many extremely good canned meats are avail- 
able, a whole variety of meals can be right at your 
finger ~ 9 Also, Dr. L. B. Jensen, one of our famous 
bacteriologists, thinks canned meats are especially 
good to take along on picnics in hot weather. They're 
ready to just heat and eat with no chance of spoiling. 

So... we have a bright new cook booklet for you 
filled with recipes and good ideas using canned meats 
of every kind. When you get your copy, do try “Parker 
House Porkies”. They're different and so good. Send 
for “Finger-tip Meals”, for teachers only. 


... Starting weeks ago we began to get letters of application 
from Home Economics students and graduates from all 
over the country. In looking them over, we found that 
a word of helpful advice might be welcome to your stu- 
dents—so here it is. 

In writing a letter of application for any job, be sure 
your letter does you justice. Remember you have to sell 
yourself by mail, so to speak. Many a fine girl who is used 
to being accepted, doesn’t realize this and sends a letter 
which often makes a poor impression. Make your letter 
neat, to the point, and above all informative. 

Tell me about yourself. Make me want to hire you. And 
be sure you give me a full account of your education and 
experience, if any. And, oh yes, be sure your letter is 
addressed right. You’d be surprised how many applicants 
confuse names. 


The Last Word—And now an original little poem from us 


to you. 
That's all 
Until fall. 


My best, WWaitha 


for Swift & Company 
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EASIER, BETTER WAY 


to seal Jam and Jelly! 


NO PARAFFIN NEEDED! Get Perfect Protection 


with Ball ‘HALF-PINT” Jar and Ball Dome Lid 


be proud of the jelly they Ideal for canning relish, sauces, other 
put up in new Ball “‘Half-Pint” Jars. And treats. 
it’s so easy to teach—easy to do. This FREE 20-page booklet, ‘‘Home Canning and 


screw-top jelly container seals with Ball 
Dome Lid and Band. Easier to open, too 
—no paraffin shreds! 


Freezing Methods,” describes this easier 
way to put up jelly; has step-by-step 
directions for canning and freezing basic 


types of fruits and vegetables; recipes, 
The leakproof Ball Dome Lid locks out dust, tables. You’ll want a copy for each student. 


air, insects—locks in flavor. Ball ‘“Half- Write Batt Broruers Co., Dept. 
Pints” stack safely, conserve shelf space. JH66, Box 729, Muncie, Indiana. 


Visit us at AHEA Booth 135 


Teach Home Canning and You Teach THRIFT! 


Home Canning is a wonderful food-budget helper. Tomato juice 
from home-grown tomatoes costs only 5¢ a quart including fuel, 
lid and jar (estimated jar life, 10 years). Home-made jellies are a 
big “bargain” too. Your students will always be grateful for hav- 
ing been taught this easy way to save! 


BALL “HALF-PINTS” 
come 1 doz. to carton, each with 
Ball Dome Lid that has cream- 
white enamel lining, firm red 


rubber seal... the finest lid for 
ALL home canning! 


was featured. Contributors to this 
were Beth Peterson of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; George Foote, Atlanta decorator; 
and H. Eugene Williams, Atlanta 
architect. 

HAWAII. Mary Murai, president 
of the Hawaii Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and an official U. S. repre- 
sentative at the FAO-WHO Seminar 
in Nutrition and Health Education 
for Southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific held in October in Baguio, 
Philippines, gave a travelogue at a 
joint meeting of the Hawaii Home 
Economics and Dietetic Associations 
in January. Her itinerary included 
Japan, Bangkok, Hong Kong, For- 
mosa, and Okinawa. 

Mrs. Christine Tull, formerly of 
Panama, has succeeded Boletha 
Frojen as associate professor of home 
economics at the University of Hawaii. 
Miss Frojen is now on the staff of 
the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

In April, Sybil Bates, formerly 
with the Colorado Extension Service, 
joined the Hawaii home demonstra- 
tion staff as clothing specialist, and 
Elizabeth Dean of Jamestown, New 


York, became assistant home demon- 
stration agent for Maui County. Miss 
Dean succeeds Mrs. Erillee Taka- 
bayashi. 

Ellen Moline, previously a home 
economics extension consultant for 
the Ford Foundation in Nepal, is now 
in charge of special assignments (new 
agents and foreign students of exten- 
sion) in the Hawaii Extension Service. 
She succeeds Eloise Keller, now at 
the University of Wisconsin for 
further study in consumer information 
and extension. 

IDAHO. Margaret Ritchie of the 
University of Idaho spoke on “Careers 
in Home Economics” at a Career Day 
program sponsored in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, on February 29, by the Spo- 
kane Home Economics Association for 
girls in the junior and senior classes 
in high school and their mothers. 

Norma Barnes has rejoined the 
home economics staff at Idaho State 
College. She succeeds Esther Sallee, 
who resigned and has returned to 
Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Amy Carter Mackley, a 
February 1956 graduate of Idaho 
State College, is teaching in the Poca- 
tello High School, succeeding Mrs. 


Beryl Tallmadge, who is now resid- 
ing in Kellogg, Idaho. 

Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office 
of Education and Martha Graves, 
state supervisor of home economics 
education, participated in a workshop 
for home economics teachers from 
northern Idaho on March 5 at the 
University of Idaho. 

ILLINOIS. A hobby show was 
the featured attraction at the April 
12 dinner meeting of the Chicago 
Home Economists in Business at the 
Chicago Bar Association. To further 
develop the group’s 1956 theme, 
“Help Yourself to New Horizons,” 35 
home economists displayed hobbies. 

INDIANA. The April 6 and 7 
meeting of the colleges and univer- 
sities section of the Indiana State 
Home Economics Association at 
McCormicks’ Creek State Park fea- 
tured Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson 
Knapp of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan, who discussed 
“College Staff Needs Resulting from 
the Social Change,” and William D. 
Martinson of Indiana University, 
whose topic was “Selling Home Eco- 
nomics—Tricks of the Trade.” 

With the sale of the International 
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Harvester Company's Refrigeration 
Plant in Evansville, the home eco- 
nomics facilities there were taken over 
by the Whirlpool-Seeger Corporation. 
Mae Houston, who in January be- 
came Mrs. Paul Lantrip, continues as 
director and Mrs. Anne Hamman 
as home economist on the Evansville 
staff. The home economists who rep- 
resented International Harvester in 
various districts have mostly taken 
positions with other companies; but 
Jean Smucker, formerly eastern re- 
gional home economist for Interna- 
tional Harvester, continues in that 
capacity for Whirlpool-Seeger, and 
Mary Meighan, formerly at Harris- 
burg, is the central regional home 
economist. Mary Holtman is with 
the National Project in Agricultural 
Communications, and Edna Poyner, 
who represented International Har- 
vester in the western region, is now 
with Norge Sales Corporation. 

IOWA. Six research appoint- 
ments in the home economics depart- 
ment at the State University of Iowa 
were made for the spring semester. 
Four of the appointees are mid-year 
graduates of the department; one is 
a graduate of Michigan State Uni- 
versity; and one is a graduate of 
Marycrest College in Davenport, 
Iowa. Two of the girls are working 
in nutrition education, one in nutri- 
tion, one in textiles, and two in radio 
and TV. 

KANSAS. “Home Economics and 
the Three R’s—Research, Reality, 
Relationships” was the theme of the 
spring meeting of the Kansas and 
Missouri Home Economics Associ- 
ations in Kansas City, Missouri, from 
March 15 to 17. Participating in a 
symposium on “Realities in Home 
Economics Programs” were Mrs. 
Helen Mandigo of the Gas Service 
Company (co-ordinator) and speakers 
on art, clothing, family economics and 
home management, family relations 
and child development, foods and nu- 
trition, and housing and household 
equipment. The dinner program in- 
cluded a panel on “Human Relations,” 
moderated by William R. Gremley, 
executive secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Human Relations in Kansas 
City, Missouri. [See the Missouri 
news on page 465 for further details 
of the program. } 

The Kansas Association has com- 
piled information on 20 Kansas col- 
leges and universities that offer a 
major in home economics, make pro- 
vision for a minor or option in this 


NEWS NOTES 


field, and offer electives in the field 
for all students. The degrees awarded 
to students majoring in home eco- 
nomics and the professions for which 
preparation is given in each of these 
institutions are indicated. 

LOUISIANA. Home Economics 
Day on February 16 at Northwestern 
State College attracted 441 students 
and 64 parents and teachers from 44 
schools in 21 parishes. The program 
included 16 exhibits and demonstra- 
tions, a style show, and talks on “Op- 
portunities and Satisfactions for the 
Home Economists” prepared and pre- 
sented by the home economics staff 
and student body. 

During the summer session at the 
College, graduate students will work 
on curriculum problems related to the 
revision of the state guide for teach- 
ing homemaking in Louisiana sec- 
ondary schools. 

The home economics section of the 
State Department of Education and 
the home economics department of 
Louisiana State University are co- 
operating again this summer to bring 
opportunities for study to the 
homemaking teachers of the state. 
Ilene Brown of the University of Ten- 
nessee will lead the Curriculum Study 
course at LSU from June 7 to August 
11. Helen Canaday of Arkansas State 
College will be a guest faculty mem- 
ber teaching Home Management and 
Family Relations, Consumer Educa- 
tion, and a seminar on The Family. 

MARYLAND. “Selling Ourselves” 
(How to Reach the High School Stu- 
dent) was the subject of a talk by 
Jean Francis, director of guidance in 
the Lower Merion (Pennsylvania) 
High School, at the spring meeting of 
the Maryland Home Economics 
Association at College Park on April 
28. To stimulate interest in attending 
the annual meeting of the AHEA, 
Ruth McColly, supervisor of home 
economics in Allegany County, and 
her staff presented a skit, “Convention 
Bound.” 

In February, a Maryland Home 
Economics in Business group was 
officially formed, with 13 members. 

Mayton Zickefoose, nutritionist 
with the Maryland State Department 
of Health since 1945, is now nutrition 
consultant with the Delaware State 
Board of Health. 

MASSACHUSETTS. “A New 
Kind of International Relations” was 
the theme of the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Home  Eco- 
nomics Association in Worcester on 
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LIVING 
FOR 
YOUNG 
MODERNS 
by 


irene e. mc dermott 


and 


florence williams nicholas 


Based upon a carefully con- 
ducted survey of the personal 
problems of 2000 teen-agers, 
LIVING FOR YOUNG MOD- 
ERNS is the ideal text for a per- 
sonal regimen or survey course. 
In dealing with the difficulties of 
the high school student, LIV- 
ING FOR YOUNG MODERNS 
also emphasizes the important 
balance maintained by the 
wholesome pleasures to be found 
in daily life. Here is an inter- 
esting, educational study in liv- 
ing written for the youth of 


text 
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EXHIBITORS 


47th ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT 


of the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
National Guard Armory * June 26-29, 1956 + Washington, D. C. 


Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Illinois. . . 

Admiral Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 

Adolph’s Ltd. 
Los Angeles, California 

Advance Pattern Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, Inc. 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania 

American Beekeeping Federation, Inc. 
Cannon Falls, Minnesota 

American Can Company 
New York, New York 

The American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio 

American Cyanamid Company 
New York, New York 

The American Dietetic Association 
Chicago, Illinois 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 

American Gas Association 
New York, New York 


Chicago, Ilinois 
American Institute of Baking 
Chicago, Ilinois 
American Kitchens Division—AVCO Manufactur- 


ing 
Connersville, Indiana 
American Medical Association, Council on Foods 
and Nutrition 
American Molasses Company 
New York, New York 
The American Red Cross 
Washington, D. C. 
American Sheep Producers’ Council, Inc. 
San Francisco, California 
American Viscose 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Armour and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Assembled Products of Williamsport, Inc. 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Association Conventions Exhibits 
New York, New York 
Association Films, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Ball Brothers Company, Inc. 
Muncie, Indiana 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
Peoria, Illinois 
The Best Foods, 
New York, New York 
Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
New York, New York 
The Borden Company 
» 
Bristol-Myers Com 
New York, New 
nm, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
California Foods Research Institute 
San Francisco, California 
Calorie Appliance 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Campbell Soup Company 
Camden, New Jersey... . 
Carnation Company 
Los Angeles, California 
The Carpet Institute, Inc. 
New York, New York. . 
Casco Products 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine 
Washington, D. C. 
Chocolate Milk Research Foundation 
New York, New York 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 
The J. R. Clark Co. 
Spring Park, Minnesota 
Clauss Cutlery Company 
Fremont, Ohio 
Club Aluminum Products Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Coats & Clark, Inc. 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Georgia ..... 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
New York, New York 
Colonial Products Co. (Yorktowne Kitchens) 
Dallastown, Pennsylvania 
Corn Products Refining Company 
New York, New York 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, New York 
Crosley & Bendix Home Appliances Divisions— 
AVCO Manufacturing Corp. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Company—Division of W. R. Grace 


Co. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
St. Clair, Michigan 
yer Corporation 
The Dow Chemical 
Midland, Michigan ....... 
John Dritz & Sons 
New York, New York 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 
Easy Washing Machine Division of the Murray 
Corporation 
Syracuse, New York 
Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Evaporated Milk Association 
Chicago, Illinois ........ 
Florence Stove Co. 
Florida Citrus Commission 
Lakeland, Florida 
Foley Manufacturing 
Minneapolis, Minnesota .... 
The R. T. French Company 
Rochester, New York 


(Continued on page 466) 
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NEWS NOTES 


April 7. “First Hand Reports” in- 
cluded “Qualities of Import-Export 
Value” by Marguerite J. Queneau of 
the State of New York Department of 
Health and “Personal Comments upon 
My Country” by foreign students en- 
rolled at local colleges. Helen 
Mitchell of the University of Massa- 
chusetts shared “Recollections” as the 
luncheon program speaker. 

About 300 persons attended the 
Silver Tea of the Home Economics 
Club of Simmons College on Febru- 
ary 21 at which $60 was raised for 
the International Scholarship Fund of 
the AHEA. Since the tea was an en- 
joyable social affair that made people 
aware of the fund, the club plans to 
make it an annual project. 

Dr. Margaret Louise Ross, now 
assistant professor of foods and nutri- 
tion at Iowa State College, has been 
appointed director of the School of 
Home Economics at Simmons College, 
effective August 1. 

“Home Economics . . . Education 
for Living” was the theme of the sec- 
ond meeting on April 7 of Region 12 
of the National Catholic Council on 
Home Economics at Regis College, 
Weston. Topics and speakers in- 
cluded: “Education for Home and 
Family Living” by Robert H. Ma- 
honey, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Hartford, Connecticut; 
“Work Simplification” by Gertrude 
W. Merrill, consultant, Heart of the 
Home Program, Massachusetts Heart 
Association, Inc.; and “All-Purpose 
Homemaking Laboratory” by Caro- 
line H. Wilson, supervisor, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education. 

The first annual spring school 
lunch workshop of the Office of 
School Lunch Programs, Massachu- 
setts Department of Education, was 
held from April 16 to 18 in the Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Company 
Auditorium. 

MISSOURI. The benefits of join- 
ing forces with another state associa- 
tion for an annual home economics 
meeting are reflected in the following 
recommendation of the resolutions 
committee at the meeting in Kansas 
City, Missouri, from March 15 to 17 
of the Kansas and Missouri Home 
Economics Associations: “the con- 


cept of the meeting of the Home 
Economics Associations of Kansas and 
Missouri has been so rewarding that 
consideration by both associations be 
given to future joint endeavors of 
these groups.” Total registration for 
the meeting was 650, of whom about 


160 were college club members and 
2 homemakers. 

The report of Mildred Horton, 
executive secretary of AHEA, of 
activities at headquarters bound those 
attending more closely to the national 
organization. Other speakers included 
Frances Scudder of the Federal Ex- 
tension Service; H. Roe Bartle, mayor 
of Kansas City; Charles N. Kimball 
and William W. Niven, Jr., Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City; Rita 
Campbell, National Livestock and 
Meat Board; William R. Gremley, 
Commission on Human Relations, 
Kansas City; and Kenneth MacFar- 
land, General Motors Corporation. 
[For other program details see the 
Kansas news on page 463.] 

Sixty-three AHEA Career Packets 
were purchased by the St. Louis 
Home Economics Council and dis- 
tributed by members of the member 
organizations to the head counselor 
of each private, parochial, and public 
school in St. Louis and St. Louis 


County. 


A new homemaker’s group has 
been organized in Cape Girardeau. 

Julia Madeen Rocheford, retired 
extension worker, died on March 18 
at Boone County Hospital, Columbia, 
after a brief illness. When she re- 
tired in December 1953, Miss Roche- 
ford ended a 36-year career in the 
Missouri Extension Service. 

Mattie Porter, a life member of 
the AHEA, died in St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. For many years a home eco- 
nomics teacher at Central High School 
in St. Joseph, she served as secretary 
of the Missouri Home Economics As- 
sociation from 1923 to 1927. 

Orrine Gregory, formerly home 
agent at Columbia, Boone County, 
became extension home economist in 
marketing in the central region of the 
state on March 1 with headquarters 
in Columbia. 

On April 1, Mary Nell Green- 
wood, formerly Buchanan County 
home agent, was named extension 
home economist in marketing with 
headquarters in St. Joseph. Her suc- 
cessor in Buchanan County is Kath- 
ryn Nolting, formerly agent in Linn 
County, who has been succeeded by 
Alene Hudson. 

A hand-loomed beach towel made 
by Alice Mae Alexander of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri was selected as 
one of relatively few to be exhibited 
in the Missouri Show at the St. Louis 
Art Museum. 

Louise Frolich, home economist 
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with the Midwest Research Institute 
in Kansas City, spoke at the Illinois 


Dietetic Association convention in 
Chicago in March. 
NEW JERSEY. Fund-raising 


activities for adequate capital to per- 
mit the New Jersey Home Eco- 
nomics Association and sections to 
plan interesting programs and _ activi- 
ties for the membership resulted in a 
variety of schemes. 

A “patched” apron was the feature 
of the South Jersey section’s spring 
meeting. During the year, the apron 
was shuttled between section mem- 
bers, each of whom sewed a cash 
contribution beneath an _ attractive 
patch. 

Tickets for one night's performance 
of the “King and I” at the Paper Mill 
Playhouse were sold by Association 
members, and an Easter Bridge and 
Canasta Benefit Party was held at the 
East Orange Woman's Club. 

Selling $1.50 tickets for a tour by 
Association members of a furniture 
store in Rahway with supper as 
guests of the management meant a 
net profit for the Association's 
treasury. 

Money management was the theme 
of the Association’s annual meeting in 
May. Representatives of the State 
Library arranged a display of recent 
books and pamphlets on financial 
planning. 

Ethel Leh, homemaking teacher of 
Orange and president-elect of the 
Association during the past year, suc- 
ceeded Mary Armstrong the 
Association's president. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Featured on 
the program of the Nerth Dakota 
Home Economics Association on 
April 14 were Ann Louise Olson of 
the Crosley and Bendix home appli- 
ances division of the Avco Manufac- 
turing Company, who discussed “New 
Fabrics and Their Washability”; Al- 
bert I. Oliver of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who talked on “Money 
—Magic or Muddle”; and Dr. Louis 
G. Geiger of the University of North 
Dakota and Mrs. Geiger, who talked 
on “Family Life in Finland.” 

A memorial service for Clara C. 
Cerveny, dean of home economics 
at North Dakota Agricultural College 
from 1951 to 1953, was held in the 
Founders’ Room of the Home Eco- 
nomics Building at the College on 
December 9, 1955. A tapestry was 
hung in the room as a memorial of 
her service to the College and the 
community and of her help in plan- 
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Boston, Massachusetts 
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General Electric Company 
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General Electric Company 
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General Foods Corporation 
White Plains, New York 
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ment 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
General Mills, Inc., Home Service Department 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Company 
Geneva, Illinois 
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Fremont, Michigan 
Gold Seal Company 
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Green Giant Co. 
Le Sueur, Minnesota 
Louise Greenwood 
Winchester, Massachusetts 
The Greist Manufacturing Company 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Griscer Industries, Inc. 
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Co. 
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John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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-Wyman Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
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San Jose, California. . 
D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston, Massachusetts _.. 
H. J. Heinz Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Heublein, Inc. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
The Hobart Manufacturing Company 
Troy, Ohio 
Home Research, ‘Agricuhural Research 
Service, U. Department « of 
Washington, D. Sw 
The Hoover Company 
North Canton, Ohio 
Hotpoint Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Institute of Life Insurance 
New York, New York. . 
Ironrite, Inc. 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 
Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Johnson’s Wax 
The Kansas City Wish-Bone Salad Dressing Com- 
pany, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Kellogg Company 
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Chicago, Illinois .... 
KitchenAid Division, Hobart Manufacturing Co. 
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these Gelatine Company, Ine. 
Johnstown, New York. ... 
Kraft Foods Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Lawry’s Products, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 
I Products Advisory Board 
Los Angeles, California 
Lenox, Inc. 
Trenton, New Jersey. ... 
Lever Brothers Company 
New York, New Yor 
Lewyt Corporation 
Brooklyn, New York ; 
J. B. Lippincott Gungeny 
Chicago, Illinois 
Live Better E 
New York, New York ; 
Lyon Metal Products, 
Aurora, Illinois 
Magic Chef, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
The Maytag Company 
Newton, Iowa 
McCall’s Magazine 
New York, New York. . 
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New York, New York 
McCormick & Company, Ine. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 
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Mealpack Corporation 
Evanston, Illinois 
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New York, New York 
Minute Rice, General Foods Corporation 
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Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
New York, New York ... 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Consumer 
Products Division 
St. Louis, Missouri 
H. C. Moores Company—Division of M&R 
Dietetic Laboratories, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 
John Morrell & Co. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Nappanee, Indiana 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau 
New York, New York 
National of Manufacturers 
Washington, D. ; 
National Biscuit 
New York, New York 
National Cranberry Association 
Hanson, Massachusetts 
National Dairy Council 
Chicago, Illinois 
National Foundation for Infantile 
New York, New York ; 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
Chicago, Illinois 
National Presto Industries, Inc. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. .... 
National Turkey Federation 
Mt. Morris, Illinois 
Necchi-Elna Sewing Machine Company 
New York, New York .... 
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NEWS NOTES 


AN INVITATION TO ALL HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


to attend the 


Westinghouse 
Tea 


AT THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Wednesday, June 27 + 4-6 P.M. 
Hotel Statler Ballroom + Washington, D.C. 


DO JOIN US 


Cow 


Director, Westinghouse Home Economics Institute 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation— Major Appliance Division— Mansfield, Ohio 


ning the new Home Economics 
Building. The Fargo-Moorhead Zonta 
Club has established a $200 Clara C. 
Cerveny Memorial Scholarship for a 
freshman girl enrolled in home eco- 
nomics at the College. 

District conferences for voca- 
tional homemaking teachers on 
four week ends in March in Dickin- 
son, Minot, Grand Forks, and Bis- 
marck stressed counseling of students 
and suggested how to use the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association bulle- 
tin “Strengthening Family Life Edu- 
cation in Our Schools.” 

Visitors in the home economics de- 
partment of the University of North 
Dakota during March were H. Pa- 
tricia Murphy of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., who gave a talk 
on “Du Pont’s Man-Made Fibers”; 
Dorothy Carlson of Western Beet 
Sugar Producers, who presented 
“Fashions in Frosting”; and Dorothy 
Besemer of the American Institute of 
Baking, who demonstrated bread 
stuffing tricks. 

OHIO. Leila Massey of Ohio 
Wesleyan University will conduct a 
Family Life Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Maine in July in co-opera- 


tion with the State Department of 
Vocational Education. 

School Lunch Workshops sched- 
uled by the School Lunch Division 
of the State Department of Education 
were held in various counties this 
spring under the direction of Helen 
Hutchins, institution management 
consultant, and Wade D. Bash, super- 
visor of the school lunch program in 
Ohio. Each workshop included a fish- 
cooking demonstration by a repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

Margaret O'Connor of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, has been 
organizing her 1956 “Summer in 
Hawaii” study-travel tour. 

Jeanne Paris resigned from the 
Kroger Food Foundation in Cincin- 
nati to become assistant to Beth 
Bailey McLean at Swift and Com- 
pany in Chicago. 

Margaret De Ately, recently of 
the Crosley Corporation, is now with 
the Whirlpool-Seeger Corporation, St. 
Joseph, Michigan, to do research. 

Margaret Doughty, recently of the 
Hoover Corporation in North Canton, 
is now with the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany of Midland, Michigan. 


Sister Teresa Vincent, who has 
been located in Marion, is now at 
the Holy Angels High School in Sid- 
ney, while Sister M. Diana has 
moved to Bishop Natterson Convent 
in Columbus. 

Mrs. Kathrine Brittingham, for- 
merly home demonstration agent in 
Hamilton County, became extension 
supervisor of home economics in 
southwest Ohio on January 1. Also 
on that date Vivian Johnston, for- 
merly home demonstration agent in 
Muskingum County, became exten- 
sion supervisor of home economics in 
southeast Ohio. 

Mrs. Estelle Franks of Columbus 
is now a part-time extension nutrition 
specialist at Ohio State University. 

Eva Kinsey, assistant state 4-H 
club leader, will retire on July 1. Her 
successor will be Dorothy Gorby, 
home demonstration agent in Marion 
County. 

OKLAHOMA. Good reading ma- 
terials are being made available to 
rural families in Haskell County 
through a co-operative neighborhood 
library project of the Extension Serv- 
ice, the State Library, and the County 
Home Demonstration Council. Each 
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The Nestlé Company, Inc. 
White Plains, New York 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen & Laundry Bureau 
New York, New York 
Norge Sales Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
Norris-Thermador 
Los Angeles, California. . 
Nutone, Ine. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Oakville Company Division, Scovill Mfg. Co. 
Oakville, Connecticut 
John Oster Manufacturing 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Pellon Corporation 
New York, New York ' 
Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland, Oregon ; 
Pepperidge Farm, Inc. 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
New York, New York 
Pet Milk Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Pfaff Sewing Machine Gagey 
New York, New York , 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. 
Brooklyn, New York 
Phileo Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Practical Home Economics—Co-ed 
New York, New York , 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc. 
New York, New York be 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
William Prym, Inc. 
Dayville, Connecticut 
Purex Corporation, Lid. 
South Gate, California 
The Quaker Oats 
Chicago, Illinois ...... 
Regal Ware, Inc. 
Kewaskum, Wisconsin 
Republic Steel Kitchens 
Canton, Ohio 
The Rit Products Corporation 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania ................. 
Rohm & Haas Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
Rockford, Hilinois 
Ruud Manufacturing Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
St. Charles Manufacturing Company 
St. Charles, Illinois 
Sather Home Economics Placement Service 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Schenley Laboratories, Ine. 
Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Seventeen Magazine 
New York, New York 
Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 
New York, New York é 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
New York, New York.............. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
New York, New York ‘ 
Standard Brands Incorporated | 
New York, New York... ae 
Information, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Talon Educational Service 
New York, New York..... 
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Tampax Incorporated 
New York, New York.. 
The Tappan Stove Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Tea Council of the U.S.A., Inc. 
New York, New York 
The Toni Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Towle Silversmiths 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 
David Traum Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Tuna Research Foundation 
New York, New York......... 
United Fruit Company 
New York, New York... 
U. S. Air Force, Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 
Washington, D. C..... 
U. S. Army, Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 
Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Food Distribu- 
tion Division, Washington, D. C 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Poultry Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Distribu- 
tion 
Washington, D. 
U. S. Fish and Wildtiée Service, Department of 
Interior 
Washington, D. C. 
United States Rubber Company > 
New York, New York 
Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Veterans er Dietetic Service 
Washington, D. 
Chemical 
New York, New York 
Vogue Pattern Service 
New York, New York 
The Wagner Manufacturing Company 
Sidney, Ohio : 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Wallingferd, Connecticut........ 
Waring Products Corporation 
New York, New York...... 
The Warner Brothers Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut............... 
Welek Fabrics 
St. Louis, Missour 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
West Bend Aluminum Co. 
West Bend, Wisconsin 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Mansfield, Ohio 
What’s New In Home Economics 
Chicago, Illinois 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corporation 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
White Cap Company, Subsidiary of Continental 
Can Company, Inc. 
Chicago, Ilinois 
White Sewing Machine Corporation — 
Cleveland, Ohio 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
New York, New York...... 
Wisconsin State Department of Agriculture 
Madison, Wisconsin... 
Wood-Metal Industries, Inc. 
Kreamer, Pennsylvania. .... 
Rubbermaid Products Division, The Wooster 
Rubber Company 
Wooster, Ohio 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 

West Warren, Massachusetts............ 
Youngstown Kitchens Division of American- 
Standard 
Warren, Ohio. . 
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NEWS NOTES 


Association Convention 
National Guard Armory 
Washington, D. C. 

June 26 to 29 


atthe 


American Home Economics % We are looking forward to renewing old acquaint- 
“° ances and making new friends . . . and there’s no 

*e better chance than at the convention! We’ll have 
*. Quaker Quotes, our educational bulletin, quantity 
° recipes and other material for you to see. Please do 
° stop at booth 330, have an oatmeal cookie and add 
° your name to our mailing list. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


KER BOOTH NO. 330 


CHICAGO 5&4, ILLINOIS 


of the 11 libraries contains 165 books 
provided by the State Library. 
Library aides are home demonstration 
club women who volunteer to keep 
the books in their homes and give 
their time to their neighbors by main- 
taining regular library hours and 
keeping records. The project is an 
outgrowth of similar rural libraries 
established two years ago in Nowata 
County. 

TEXAS. Albertine Berry of 
Sherman, director of the homemak- 
ers’ department of Mrs. Tucker's 
Foods, Inc., was designated “Home 
Economist of the Year” by the Texas 
Home Economics Association at its 
February meeting in Galveston. A 
former president of the Texas Associa- 
tion, she is chairman this year of the 
Texas home economists in business. 

During the American Chemical 
Society’s 129th national meeting in 
Dallas, Dean Florence I. Scoular of 
the North Texas State College, Den- 
ton, reported on April 10 on a study 
of the “Caloric Values of Self-Selected 
Diets of Young College Women” in 
which 61 girls living in the College’s 
Home Management House partici- 
pated. 


VIRGINIA. Martha Sieg of Madi- 
son College has prepared a bulletin 
for student teachers and supervising 
teachers of home economics on the 
policies of the orientation program, 
in-service teacher training, and evalu- 
ation of student teaching experience. 
The bulletin was a project under 
O. L. Andrews while Miss Sieg was 
studying last summer toward a doc- 
tor’s degree at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Anne Hardesty of Madison Col- 
lege, who was awarded a scholarship 
by the Delta Kappa Gamma Honor 
Society and a teaching fellowship by 
the Pennsylvania State University, is 
working toward a doctor's degree at 
the University. 

The following three home eco- 
nomics majors, all members of the 
Virginia college clubs section of the 
Virginia Home Economics Association, 
have been appointed exchange dele- 
gates to other countries in the Inter- 


national Farm Youth Exchange 
Program: JoAnn Smith, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, will visit 
Sweden; Otelia Westbrook, Mary 


Washington College, will visit Aus- 
tria; and Margaret Spradlin, Radford 


College, will visit Brazil. They will 
live about six months in these coun- 
tries, participating in home life activi- 
ties there and sharing United States 
customs. 

WISCONSIN. Out-of-state speak- 
ers at the eleventh annual spring con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Home 
Economies Association at Dell View 
Hotel, Lake Delton, on April 13 and 
14, were Floy Eugenia Whitehead of 
the State University of Iowa, who 
discussed “Nutrition Education Is a 
Public Responsibility”; Jessie W. Har- 
ris of the University of Tennessee, 
“Development of the Home Science 
Program in India”; and John Arm- 
strong, guidance and evaluation con- 
sultant and national consultant for 
the California Testing Bureau, “I'm 
Glad I Teach.” “Views of the Wis- 
consin Dells Area in Three Dimen- 
sions,” presented by Mrs. Roland 
Dyer, was a feature of the Friday 
evening reception. 

Helen Parsons, professor of nu- 
trition at the University of Wisconsin, 
will retire at the end of the present 
academic year. The staff of the 
School of Home Economics honored 
her at a party on May 13. 
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Ruth Henderson, professor of 
home economics education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, plans to retire 
at the end of the summer session. 

Julia Dalrymple spoke on behalf of 
the home economics staff of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at the Annual 
Faculty and Student Banquet and 
announced the winner of the award 
given by the Daughters of Demeter in 
honor of Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones. 
{Mrs. Jones died on April 19. See 
page 457.] Dr. John Schindler was 
the main speaker. 

Mrs. Sophia Ormond, a home 
economics alumna of the University 
of Wisconsin, recently had a short 
story, “You're Never Too Old,” chosen 
for an anthology of best short-short 
stories of 1955. 

WYOMING. The University of 
Wyoming will be host to the Wyo- 
ming Home Demonstration Council 
in June when presidents and secre- 
taries from the 23 county home dem- 
onstration councils will meet to 
discuss accomplishment and project 
program plans for 1957. Delegates are 
planning to stay for the Family Life 
Conference, which follows. 

Emma Thiessen, in charge of 
foods research in the division of home 
economics at the University of Wyo- 
ming since 1929, will retire on July 1. 

Elmer M. Knowles, professor in 
child development and family rela- 
tionships at the University, was chair- 
man of one of the discussion groups 
at the 19th Annual Groves Confer- 
ence on Marriage and the Family 
held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in March. 

Joyce Reed, assistant professor in 
home economics at the University, 
has been awarded a Danforth Grant 
to begin work toward her doctorate 
at Iowa State College in September. 
Muriel Johnson of Leadwood, Mis- 
souri, will serve as supply instructor. 

Barbara Manthey, instructor in 
foods and nutrition at the University 
has resigned effective September 1. 
She expects to marry and live in 
Boulder, Colorado. She will be suc- 
ceeded by Margaret Sitzman, for- 
mer director of dietetic teaching at 
Presbyterian Hospital in Denver, who 
this summer will receive her master’s 
degree in nutrition from Colorado 
A & M College. 

Mary McAuley, who has been on 
the University of Illinois staff for the 
past two years, has been appointed 
extension nutritionist in the Wyoming 
Extension Service effective June 1. 
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Procter & Gamble has made 
available two new free films called 
“Recipe for Leisure” and “Home- 
Made Happiness.” The subject of the 
former is kitchen efficiency; of the 
latter it is time-saving household hints. 
Attractive little leaflets called “Time- 
Saving Hints” and “Party Recipes” are 
also available without cost to organiza- 
tions which use the films and may be 
given out in conjunction with their 
showings. Procter & Gamble tells us 
that these films are suitable for both 
school groups and adult organizations. 
These are sound, 16 millimeter, color 
films—running approximately 15 min- 
utes. “Recipe for Leisure” may be 
obtained from Cascade Film Service; 
“Home-Made Happiness” from Dash 
Film Service. The address for both 
film services is 261 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 


Seventeen-year-old Sandra Walton 
of San Rafael, California, has been 
named the 1956 Betty Crocker All- 
American Homemaker of Tomor- 
row. Miss Walton will receive a 
$5,000 scholarship in the General 
Mills—-sponsored program, which en- 
rolled 256,534 senior high school girls. 


Seventeen Magazine has chosen 
16-year-old Georgia Triscik of Ogden, 
Utah, as winner of its second annual 
Favorite Recipe Contest for individual 
teen-agers. Prize was a _ 14-piece 
Electric Housewares Trousseau. Seven- 
teen’s Favorite Recipe Contest, de- 
signed to stimulate teen interest in 
table-top electric cookery, drew close 
to 10,000 entries from girls—and boys 
—under 20 from coast to coast. The 
contest was carried out with the co- 
operation of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Clothing teachers and their stu- 
dents will be interested in Vogue 
Patterns’ new fashion sewing program 
for schools. This program, to be 
launched in September, will introduce 
Vogue printed-and-perforated patterns 
to schools across the country. Printed 
directions on each piece have been 
combined with perforations to provide 
greater ease in assembling pieces of 


the garment. Vogue has also revised 
the “How to Make It” guides, using 
enlarged diagrams, simpler language, 
and a wide-open layout. All of Vogue's 
teaching aids will be ready for class- 
room use with the new patterns. 
These teaching aids include: “A 
Teaching Manual,” “Student Hand- 
books,” “Wall Chart,” “Pattern En- 
velopes,” and “Demonstration Pat- 
tern.” The last is a newly perfected 
guide to aid teachers in determining 
correct pattern size. 


The 1956 Norge refrigerator pro- 
vides three separate storage com- 
partments for complete, safe food 
storage. Foods used most often are 
stored in the 10-cubic-foot refrigerator 
section in the upper half. The freezer 
chest is at the bottom. Morning juice 
or ice cubes are kept in a separate 
locker at waist level. The vegetable 
crisper has been moved to eye-level 
height on the door, where it tilts 
down for ready access. This crisper is 
light in weight so that it can be easily 
lifted out for additional convenience. 
It is spacious enough for heads of 
lettuce or tall stalks of celery and has 
a shelf to keep tomatoes, oranges, and 
apples separate from other vegetables 
for protection against crushing and 
bruising. 


Rhea Shields, home economics di- 
rector for Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Company, has described the “thermal 
eye” temperature control on top of 
the range as “the first cousin to the 
oven heat control.” Nineteen “makes” 
of gas ranges now feature the “thermal 
eye” on 1956 models. A homemaker 
using one of the newer ranges has 
only to choose the correct tempera- 
ture required to cook a_ particular 
food, set the dial, and be assured the 
heat will remain constant. “It elimi- 
nates scorched pans, boil-overs, scour- 
ing, and prepares food better,” Miss 
Shields said. “What’s more, it elimi- 
nates the necessity of paying close 
attention to what goes on on top of 
the range. The control turns down the 
gas when the dialed temperature is 
reached, turns the flame up again as 
needed.” In this respect, she added, 
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Looking forward to 

seeing you at the convention 
—do drop by 

the Johnson’s Wax booth. 


Visit the Johnson’s Wax Booth and register to win a new Johnson's Wax Electric 
Polisher-Scrubber. I'll be there to show you how it operates and to answer your 


questions on using wax. 


Consumer Education Department 
S$. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


research to make housekeeping easter 
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thermostatic controls mean inexpen- 
sive cooking “because the heat is on 
only when you need it.” 


Benjamin Franklin said, “The use 
of money is all the advantage there 
is in having it.” Taking its cue from 
Franklin, the Consumer Education 
Department of Household Finance 
Corporation has prepared a_ new, 
completely rewritten booklet called 
“Money Management, Your Shop- 
ping Dollar.” Among the topics dis- 
cussed in this booklet are how to 
choose a store, how to make out a de- 
tailed yet time-saving shopping list, 
how to recognize a “good buy,” when 
and where to buy, responsibility of the 
consumer, and how to choose con- 
sumer credit wisely. The booklet is 
available for 10 cents from Consumer 
Education Department, Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Interested in saving space in your 
kitchen or laundry? Easy Washing 
Machine Division of the Murray Corp. 
of America has brought out a full-size 
washer and a full-size dryer combined 
in one cabinet only 27 inches wide. 
This machine washes, then dries, in 
one continuous automatic operation. 
Clothes “choose” their own drying 
time automatically, and unit shuts off 
only when load is dry. 


The State of California is really 
“washing up,” according to the Ameri- 
can Home Laundry Manufacturers’ 
Association. During 1955, Californians 
bought 12 per cent of all automatic 
home washers sold, and 10 per cent 
of total automatic, wringer, and 
spinner type home washers sold. Cali- 
fornia leads all other states in total 


individual washers purchased. 


Magic Chef, Inc., of St. Louis is 
justly proud. A Magic Chef gas range 
was chosen as first prize from a selec- 
tion of nine different brands by Mrs. 
Jeanne Cheatum, whose “Dreamy 
Orange Cake” won the baking com- 
petition at the National Orange Show 
in San Bernardino, California, this 


spring. 


An Interfacing Guide and a leaflet 
called “Gallery of Gifts for Every 
Occasion” are both available from the 
Educational Department of the Pellon 

ration, Empire State Building, 
New York City. The Guide, available 
to educators in a 3-fold 4” x 8” folder 
for classroom distribution, indicates 
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the proper weight of Pellon to use with 
specific fabrics and in various parts of 
the construction of garments. The 
leaflet, inspired by the “how-to” craze, 
lists year-round gift ideas and instruc- 
tions. 


According to Monsanto Chemical 
Company, American homemakers are 
convinced that “pretty is as pretty 
does.” This would be indicated by 
the increased use of plastics in new 
furniture and appliances introduced 
for spring furnishings and redecorat- 
ing. One intriguing item, for the very 
junior member of the family, is a large 
oval bathinette of pink or blue poly- 
ethylene plastic. The bath basin is 
attached to folding legs. Outsize pails 
and covers of matching pastel plastic 
are another style note for “his nibs.” 


The story of frozen foods is told 
in a new 1814-minute sound and color 
film, “Design for Dining.” This film 
is available on a free-loan basis to 
high schools, clubs, and food associa- 
tions. Produced by Brandt Enos 
Associates for the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers, the film is 
released through the regional libraries 
of Association Films, Inc. Color prints 
are available at no charge except re- 
turn postage from Association Films’ 
exchanges in Ridgefield, New Jersey, 
La Grange, Illinois, Dallas, Texas, and 
San Francisco, California. 


Edalene Stohr has been named 
director of home economics for the 
American Can Company. Miss Stohr 
is a graduate of Iowa State College 
and has had extensive experience in 
the home economics field. She did 
specialized food promotions for Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. for several years. 


The effect of fabric grain on the 
finished garment will be demon- 
strated by Mrs. Louise Greenwood 
at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association in 
Washington this month. These finished 
garments are made of Sanforized cot- 
ton in a standard size. This enables 
the students to try on the dresses to 
see and feel the behavior of on-grain 
and off-grain skirts, bodices, and 
sleeves. Mrs. Greenwood will also 
show new illustrative material de- 
vised to help clothing teachers. She 
will again display her denim models 
of clothing construction techniques 
designed to supplement the demon- 
strations and to provide an opportunity 
for self-checking by students. 
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Recently announced: A_ portable 
Waring Mixor by Waring Products 
Corporation with exclusive “comfort- 
angle” handle molded of Tenite acetate 
plastic and a 3-speed switch located 
conveniently for right or left thumb— 
Scissors Sharpener, distributed by 
David Traum Company, made of red 
plastic and handy for home, school, 
or office—an additional new line of 
fireproof safes and chests by Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., which include a 
storage chest, an indexed vertical file 
chest, a miniature private protector 
box, a wall safe, and a floor safe— 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corp.'s complete 
line of home freezers bearing the 


RCA Whirlpool brand. 


An attractive figure is the rightful 
desire of every teen-age girl. Ruth 
M. Leverton has written an_ inter- 
esting 36-page booklet, A Girl and 
Her Figure, with the hope that this 
desire for an attractive figure will 
be coupled with intelligent action for 
its development. The booklet contains 
sound, reliable nutrition information, 
presented in an entertaining and easy- 
to-read fashion. The National Dairy 
Council, 111 North Canal Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois, offers single copies 
of this booklet free upon request. 


Three new films, designed as 
teaching aids for the home economics 
classroom, have just been completed 
by the United Fruit Company. Titles 
are: “Symphony of Salads,” “Around 
the Clock with the Versatile Banana,” 
and “Desserts on Parade.” These full- 
color, 16 millimeter, sound motion 
pictures, each five minutes in length, 
are presented in one continuous ree]l— 
a total showing time of fifteen minutes 
for the entire unit. For information 
on film content, as well as how to 
obtain films, write to Home Eco- 
nomics Department, United Fruit 
Company, Pier 3, North River, New 
York 6, New York. 


An educational program for sec- 
ondary schools on the subject of rugs 
and carpets has been developed by 
the Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1. Printed mate- 
rials and exhibits offered are: 16-page 
teacher's manual giving information on 
fibers and construction methods; 4- 
page student leaflets containing much 
the same information as the teacher’s 
manual but in condensed, simplified 
form; 4 wall chart visuals summing up 
the main teaching points to aid in 


classroom discussion. 
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The WELCOME 


@ We love to meet teachers! Especially 
when they tell us what they are 


on the mat planning for their students and how 


we can help them. 


TY’ 
at S | M PL Cl S So step across our welcome mat 


and fill our ears with what you’d like 
us to do for you. 


A H E A Some of the things you've been asking for 


we already have for your next school term 
and we're looking forward to showing 


conve ntion you these—and all our educational 
material—in Washington...in June. 

booth 

is for YOU 


Co: Pic. 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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and you cant taste the difference'! 


Lemonade sweetened with Sucaryt has only 8 calories per glass! If it were 
sweetened with sugar, each glass would contain 56 calories. Can you 

think of a pleasanter, easier way to save excess calories than by sweetening 
summertime foods and beverages with calorie-free SucaRYL? 


The Sucary. recipe booklet contains dozens of calorie-saving recipes 
to bring delicious variety to either diabetic or reducing diets. 


Get your free copy at your nearest pharmacy. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES + NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


sweeten it with GUCARYL... § 
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Sucaryl: 


